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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil.—Matt. 5: 17. 


1. April 7.—The Appearances of the Risen Lord. (Easter 

BOG Ss ss ke pies S o'rw bene 1 Cor, 15:.1-112 
2. April 14.—The Use of the Sabbath. ..... Mark 2 : 23 to 3:6 

3. April 21.—The Appointment of the ; 
ED 05 do ‘Pe 6t0. 450 26m Mark 3: 7-19; Matt. 5 : 13-16 
4. April 28.—The Beatitudes. .........3.. Matt. 5: 1-12 
5. May 5.—Poverty and Riches. . . . .* Luke 6: 20-26; 16: 19-31 
6. May 12.—The Law of Love. . Luke 6 : 27-38; Romans 13 : 8-10 
. May 19.—The Old Law and the New Life. . . . Matt. 5: 17-26 
4 May 26.—Truthfulness . . . . Matt. 5: 33-37; Jas. 3: 1-12; 5:12 
Or, The Gift of the Holy Spirit (Pentecost Lesson) . Acts 2: 1-11 
9. June 2.—Hypocrisy and Sincerity, .-..0. 0.0.5. - Matt. 6::. 1-18 
10, Jume 9.—Hearing and Doing. .......... Luke 6: 39-49 
11. June 16.—Christ’s Witness to John the Baptist . . Matt. 11 :. 2-19 
12. June-23.—The Penitent Woman. ......... Luke 7 : 36-50 
Or, Temperance Lesson. .......-++02:5 Eph. 5: 11-21 


13. June 30.—Review. 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The words that I have spoken 
unto you are spirit, and are life.—John 6: 63. 


1, July 7.—Malignant Unbelief. ... 2... . Mark 3: 20-35 
2. July 14.—The Seed in the. Four Kinds of Soil. . . Mark 4: 1-20 
3. July 21.—The Growth of the 

po ae ae ee ee Mark! 4: 26-32; Matt. 13: 33 
4. July 28. The Wheat and the Tares. . . . Matt. 13 ! 24-30, 36-43 
5. August 4.—The Worth of the Kingdom . . . . . Matt. 13: 44-53 
6... August 11.—A Troubled Sea and a Troubled . 


SE Rt th ciel ety Cdn Ey 6 & 9:1e. % f Mark 4: 35 to 5: 20 
7. August 18.—The Ruler’s Daughter... ... ... Mark 5 : 21-43 
8. August 25.—The Visit to Nazareth. . .-.... . Luke 4 : 16-30 
g. September 1.—The Death of John the Baptist 

(Temperance Lesson). .......... Mark 6: 14-29 


10. September 8.—The Mission of the 


i) | ee ee Matt.g9 : 35 to 10:15; 10: 40tomr:t 
11. September 15.—Judgment and Mercy. ..... Matt. 12 : 20-30 
12. September '22.— The Feeding of the Five 

eT Eis Ok ds ew oe Mark 6: 30-44 


13. September 29.—Review 


Crucified 
By Eliza Strang Baird 


EEP self upon the cross, dear Christ, nor heed 
Its moans and cries, 
Struggles and protests, for ’tis only thus 
The old self dies ! 


Nail self to the same cross which held thee, Lord, 
Fasten it there,— 

For all the anguish of that dying self 
Is: good to bear. 


With self upon the cross, my King; with thee 
Upon the throne: 

My heart shall be the loyal realm where thou 
Dost reign alone ! 








Seeing Facts Before They Come 


Christ can do most for those who see most of the 
unseen. He wants us to see in him, long before they 
are realized, the realization of the things that-we long 
for and that ought to come to pass. Then he-will 
use our vivid faith as a means of his bringing them 
to pass. Dr. John Douglas Adam has urged young 
men to ‘visualize success,’’ to see things in imagina- 
tion. before they come to pass in fact ; and this, he 


has said,. is the work of the Spirit of God, in our lives 


to-day as it was in lives throughout the Bible. He 
quotes Browning’s challenge, ‘‘ Greet the unseen with 
a cheer.’’. The man who lives in such complete faith 
in Christ that he lays hold on the future with the same 
assurance that he would have if it were already pres- 
ent, lives an undiscouraged life. The facts that seem 
to many overwhelmingly discouraging he knows are 
not the last word ; Christ is the last word to him, 
and Christ is undefeatable, 


x 
Morning Fellowship with God 


We cannot safely face our fellows until we have 
faced God. God can bless others through us only 
after we have let him bless us. So it is that the regu- 
lar observance of the Morning Watch alone with God, 
at the very start of the day, is so richly blessed to 
others and to ourselves. Dr. John Timothy Stone 
has said ; ‘* Face the work of every day with the in- 
fluence of a few thoughtful, quiet moments with your 
own heart and God. Do not meet other peaple, even 
those of yourown home, until you have first met the 
great guest and honored companion of your life— 
Jesus Christ. Meet himalone. Meet him regularly. 
Meet him with his open book of Counsel before you."’ 
Christ. can literally,supply a life with himself when 
such a morning watch is kept in faith and obedience. 
And only in the Clirist-supplied life can God work his 
will throughout the pressure and pitfalls of a Satan- 


beset day. 
The Joy of the Grave 


We live in the land of death: we are to enter 
into the land of life. That is not the view of things 
that the world ordinarily takes. This present exist- 
ence is life, it thinks: after that come death and. the 
grave. And even Christian people catch the spirit of 
this mistaken view ; we talk about a fellow-Christian’s 
life and prospects being cut off in an untimely way, 
instead of recognizing that such a one has been re- 
leased into the fuller privileges of his birthright. 
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‘*God represents this earth-life as the dying: the 
place of sickness, disease, death ; and the future as 
the place of life, health, activity. 77s is the land of 
the dying, ¢hat of the living.’’ The grave is just the 
portal of our triumphal entry. How good it is to re- 
member this, not only in the presence of physical 
death, but’in the midst of all the evidences of wrong 
and imperfection and disease and suffering with which 
this world now abounds! For even while we sojourn 
here, we ‘‘are not of the world’’: ‘*I chose you out 
of the world.’" Living in the land of death, we are 
yet delivered out-of the body of this death through 
Jesus Christ our Lord; and Christ our eternal life is 


ours even now and here, enabling us to rejoice and 


to conquer, to be free and to serve, as we live in a 
world that perisheth. So ‘‘to live is Christ, and to 


die is.gain,”’ 
ya 


Victory through Praise 

Simpiy to praise God is a secret of power. It 
may be hard to believe this in an age when most of 
the emphasis is on, ‘doing things.'" To ‘get out 
and hustle’’ looks. like. a more effective way both of 
achieving and of learning how to achieve, than to 
keep still and think of God, Yet there is no school 
of equipment for’ aggressive, conquering efficiency 
that compares with ‘the school of grateful, worshipful 
companionship with God, in time spent apart and alone 
with him. The’ Psalmist knew this when he prayed, 

**To triumph in thy praise.’’ 


It takes knowledge of God to praise him intelligently. 
And such praise also adds to our knowledge of him. 
It rejoices his heart, and it opens our heart to his in- 
filling presence. It strengthens our union with him ; 
it permits him to drive out from our being the weak- 
ening, clogging things that have hindered his working 
in us and through us. To praise God is to walk in 
the pathway of triumph. If I would let Christ lead 
me always in triumph, then let me decide that 


** I will bless Jehovah at all times, 
His praise shall continually be in my mouth,”’ 


< 


Have You Seen Christ ? 


This “ Quiet Talk ” by Mr. S. D. Gordon is published in place of the usual editorial this week. 
It points the way to the life of unbroken fellowship with God, the life of victory, and the life of 


fruit-bearing. 


The experience it describes is the only sure basis of such personal evangelism 


as is discussed on page 375. Our Lord Jesus Christ is waiting to be seen and received in this 
way by every one who bears his name. 


AVE you seen Christ? No, I don’t mean, have 
you been to some uplifting convention or con- 
ference, and been tremendously caught by some 

talented, earnest speaker, and been swayed by the 
atmosphere of the hour and place, and felt that all 
was not just as it should be with you ; and then you 
prayed more, and made some new resolves, or re- 
made some old ones, and left off some things, and put 
on some things ; I don’t mean that, but this—have 
you seen Christ? 

No, of course, you don’t see him with these outer 
eyes. Well then just what do I mean practically? 
you ask. Zhis,—has there come to you a real sense of 
Himself? of his presence? of the tremendous plea his 
presence makes? And, possibly, you don’t know 
just how to answer. You say, ‘‘I’m not just sure,"’ 
or, ‘‘how can I know?’’ Well, you'll never say it 
that way, nor ask that question again after the expe- 
rience has come. 

May I: wry’to tell you a little bit about it? Yet, 
mark you, only ‘‘a little bit."" You can never ée// 
another one what it means to see Him. When once 
the sight has come every word you utter about it, or 


him, seems so lame and weak that you despair of 
ever being able to let out through your lips what has 
gotten into you. But let me try, even if lamely, in 
the eager yearning that it may help you to know if, 
thus far, you have missed seeing Aim, and maybe—so 
much better—help you tosee him. For untityou have 
—well, nothing, absolutely nothing, is worth while. 

When you see him there comes such a sense of Ais 
purity that, instantly, you are down on your face in 
utter despair, because of your own self—vour impurity ; 
your lack of purity ; the sharp contrast between him 
and you. You feel that young Isaiah’s outcry in the 
temple is wholly inadequate. ‘* Unclean lips,”’ is it? 
Why, the whole thing, from innermost recesses clear 
through and out, is unclean. Then it dawns upon 
you that this is really what Isaiah is feeling and try- 
ing to express in his ‘‘woe’’ and ‘‘undone."’ 

And that vivid sense of contrast between him and 
you never grows less, but more acute and deeper, 
Even when you come to know him better, and the 
sweet peace comes with its untellable balm to your 
spirit, yet you are always conscious of the contrast, 
and you know that you are not pure ; only #e is ; and 
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all you can do is to keep under the cleansing stream 
of his blood, very low down, 


** Never higher than his piercéd feet ; 
Never farther than his bleeding side.” 


With that comes such a sense of Aimse/f, of his— 
what word can tell it ?—his glory, —which means sim- 
ply his character, what he is in -himself—that again 
words can never tell out the sense of your own little- 
ness ; no, that is not the word, your own nothingness. 
And now you recall, with an inner shrinking, how 
well you have thought of yourself, how much you 
have talked about yourself and your view of things, 
perhaps in the language of a properly phrased humil- 
ity. Now you are dumb. His presence dumbs you. 
You begin to wonder at the strange self-confidence 
and self-complacence that have been so common even 
in your holiest moments and experiences. It seems, 
in this Presence, as though you could never open 
your lips again—except to speak of Him. 


HEN your eyes are drawn more intently to his per- 
son, —his face, his wounds, The scars where the 
thorns tore his great, patient face; the grief- 

whitened hair, draped above those deep, tender, un- 
speakable eyes ; that strangely rough place in the palm 
so lovingly outstretched ; the spear scar, the nail-marks 
in those feet coming over to you,—these grip you. 
Their meaning begins to come. There's cleansing ; 
yes, blessed fact! there’s cleansing from this horrid 
impurity whose stain you are so conscious of. Yet, 
what it cost him! What my impurity forced upon 
him! Yes, cleansed ; blessed Jesus! What a relief 
to be cleansed. Yet I must stay under the stream ; 
only so can the sense of relief be continual. And I 
must stay down on my face at his feet. It’s the only 
place for such as 1 discover myself to be ; yet what 
grace, to let me stay at his feet ! 

Have you seen Christ? This is what begins to 
come when you have,—his purity, your ‘contrasted 
lack ; his glorious self, your own nothingness in your- 
self ; his suffering, the price of your Cleansing. | This 
is only a beginning, yet a beginning that comes to be 
the continuous thing. erates. 

After a little, as you are sitting still in his presence, 
and have become a bit quieter after that flush of first 
emotions at seeing him, you begin to be caught all 
anew with how /ovad/e heis. This takes.great hold 
of you. I overheard’ once drunken,’ now thoroughly 
changed, man, up in Scotland, ‘as he was fairly pour- 
ing out his heart in his sweet, broad Scotch,—‘‘ once 
thou didst have no form nor comeliness to me, but 
now ’’—and it seemed as if all the pent up feelings 
within rushed at once to flood-tide—*' now thou art 
the chiefest among ten thousand, and the one alto- 
gether lovely ;’’ and the high-water mark was touched 
on ‘‘chiefest’’ and ‘‘ altogether."’ 


HAT first look made you think mostly of yourself— 
an inner loathing ; now you think of Azim. He 
is so lovable, so true and tender, and patient and 

pure. Again your language gives out, and you feel 
better content just to look without trying to use words. 
They're such poor things when it comes to telling 
about him. He is so much more than anything that 
can be said about him. His will is so wise and 
thoughtful and far-reaching and loving! Strange 
how stupid you have been in insisting so strenuously 
and blindly on having your own way. His plan, his 
«thought about everything concerning you is so superb. 
And he asks me to be his follower, What joy! 
What if the way be a bit rough ; it's following Aim ; 
that’s enough. He calls me to be his personal friend. 
I can hardly take it in,—his friend? Yes, that's his 
own word, Well, let any thorns tear because of the 
narrowing road. I'm his friend, man, do you hear? 
His frzend,—do you get hold of that word? What 
can any thorn thing do against that ! 

‘¢«We'’ may go hand in hand now, —his is pierced, 
—I feel the scar where our hands touch,—but we're 
together at last, ¢ke thing he has been working for. 
I can feel his presence ; I can hear. the low music 
of his voice within. Thorns don’t count here. 
Oh, yes, I fee? them ; they haven't lost their power 
to slash and sting,—but—with 42m so close along- 


side—! Wondrous Christ, here I am at thy feet, thy 
glad slave forever. I'm wholly thine. It's my own 
choice. I'll never go any other way,. by thy grace. 


This is the second bit that comes, the glad surrender 
of life to his mastery. Do you know about this? 
You will, when you've seen Chrisé. 

Then you come to know, without being able to tell 
just how, that he is not only with you, but within 
you. At first his presence may have seemed as some- 
thing outside yourself. You were lookirg away at 
Someone who was looking at you, and his look at 
you broke your heart, and made your will, once so 
strangely strong in itself, now as strongly pliable to 
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his as only a strong will can be. But now he is liv- 
ing within you. You may not be clear just how the 
change came. But you do know there's a something, 
which you come to know is a Some: One, who is 
within. His presence is peace past understanding, 
but not past appreciation. There is a longing for his 


Word, a desire to talk with him even when you don’t, 


want to ask for something, a deep heart-cry for purity,’ 
a burning within to please him. These all seem to 
come from him, and at the same time to be satisfied 
by himself, even while they remain and increase. ~ 

And yet more, while this Presence within seems so 
quietly real and exquisitely peace-bringing, there is 
still the outer presence, the one whose presence it was 
at the first that brought all this change. Two pres- 
ences, one above enthroned there; one within en- 
throned here; yet they seem the same, as though 
one personality with two presences had come into 
your consciousness, There's the Lord Jesus above 
at the Father's right hand ; there’s the Holy Spirit 
within at my right hand (Psa. 16 ; 8), yet in practical 
effect they are as one, while one’s thought is always 
directed to Jesus both within and above. 

The presence within makes you think wholly of the 
presence above, who yet seems also to be within. 
You are getting a taste of the practical meaning of the 
word ‘‘ Trinity’ now, three that in effect are as one. 
But you are too much taken up with the gladness of 
it to think about the metaphysics of it. He—whether 
within, or above, or both—is so much more than 
words. The experience is so much more than any 
explanation. You are not concerned about the ex- 
planation so long as you can have the sweet expe- 
rience. 

This: is the third bit that comes when you've seen 
Christ, the gracious indwelling of Jesus’ other self, the 
Holy Spirit. But if you have seen him, you are 
probably not counting steps, nor analyzing processes, 
but just singing a bit of joyous praise to him. 


HEN there's always the outer turn ;. Ze does that. 
He draws you to him, and yet at the same time 
sends you away, —no, not from him—/or him, out 

to the others he hungers after, even as after you. Up, 
in, out,—so he draws and directs, up to himself, in by 
contrast to one’s self with a holding ‘hard to him 
while looking within, then a sending out to the. others. 
He ‘kindles a fire, he is a fire, drawing, burning, 
cleansing, warming, then driving you forth, and doing 
all at the same time. Wondrous fire, this fire.of love, 
of his heart, of himself. The common word for this 
is ‘‘service.’’ The word doesn’t matter much, *Ser- 
vice’’ is a good word. But the thing that comes 
seems so much more than this word seems to contain. 

That hand that was pierced, which has been to you 
so tender and warm, and in its clasp so expressive of 
this wondrous friendship,—-that hand now leads you 
where you had not thought of going, and you go,— 
aghast almost at first at the radical change in your 
carefully worked. plans, losing your breath for a mo- 
ment as you wonder what ‘‘they’’ wé// think (though 
‘*they’’ never will usderstand, unless,—ah, yes, un- 
less they see Aim). That hand reaches where your 


life touches others, in the family, the business circle, 


the social circle, and molds you over anew in the old 
relationships, not taking you away from them (though 
there may be some partings), but making you a new 
presence in the midst of them. 

That hand. reaches into your pocket, and your 
safety-deposit box, in among the title papers and 
securities, and shakes off the dust and rust, and sends 
them out on an errand after the others. That fire— 
himself—draws all into the smelting-pot. Its alchemy 
transmutes possessions into lives, redeemed, sweet- 
ened, . Jesus-touched, Christ-renewed lives, even as 
Jesus is himself. And the sweet music of their new 
lives comes up into Ais gladdened ears, and a few of 
the strains come to cheer you. One may have at 
first a strange feeling of bareness, for things that 
we’ ve always clung to as essential have gone out from 
us to others ; but with the outgoing of things has 
come an incoming of—Azm, in greater abundance 
than we dreamed. He is so much more than we 
ever imagined -possible. He, within, completely 
overbalances what he has sent out from us into use. 
He—he is everything. 

The usual word for all this is ‘‘ service,’’ a blessed 
word. Yet ‘‘service’’ seems to suggest your doing 
something for him among others. This is -quite dif- 
ferent ; it is his doing something with-you for others. 
The thing itself is so much more than, anysword, 
Christ is so much more than anything you say-about 
him. The truth is always less than he, But one 
never understands how much that meatis till he has 
seen Christ. Have you seen Christ? Then others 
shall see him, too, in you, and through you: 
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“A Question of English 
It is easy to slip into the habitual use of expres- 
sions that are grammatically incorrect, and The Sun- 
day School Times is grateful when any of its readers 
call attention to an error of that sort in its columns. 
A Kansas writer raises an interesting question about 
a seeming ‘‘ double possessive"’ : 

The Sunday School Times -is usually very correct in its 
English. In your issue of May 6, 1911, you say, ‘‘ The ques- 
tions of the Ontario inquirer were referred to a friend of the 
editor's for answer.’ In February 3, 1912, “It is a fine say- 
ing of Horace Bushnell's that,"’ etc. In issue of March 2, 
1912, you say, ‘‘ Three. campaign letters of Mr. Dean's have 
been published." Why use the double possessive? I have 
noticed this grammatical blunder many times in the ‘Times. 

But is it a blunder? It would appear not. The 
expression is considered in a work on ‘‘The English 
Language’’ by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of the Theory, History, and: Practice of Educa- 
tion in the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
(Heath & Co., 1900), as follows : ‘ 

‘¢The sentence, ‘ This is a picture of Turner’s,’’ is 
equivalent to ‘This is a picture (one) of Turner's 
pictures.’ The of governs, not Zurner’s, but pic- 
tures. Hence it is not a double possessive, though 
it looks like it. 

‘*The phrase, ‘A friend of mine,’ contains the 
same idiom ; only mine is used in place of my, be- 
‘cause the word friends has been suppressed."’ 
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How God Shows his Love 
Do we really believe that God is all-loving and 
‘all-powerful? For if we do, many a puzzling question 
about his love is solved. -Recently an editorial note 
in these pages called attention to the fact that it was 
God's love that had enabled the wireless operators on 
the Titanic to. locate after seven hours’ work, shortly 
before the iceberg was struck, a breakdown in their 
wireless equipment, thus making it possible for many 
livesrto be saved instead of perhaps all being. lost. 
It'was also: suggested that any calamity would be far 
worse if God’s love were withdrawn. A natural: ques- 
tion, however, .is now raised by a reader in Mexico : 
‘Would it have been less a proof of God's great love if he 
had enabled the lodkout to see the iceberg in time to prevent 
the awful disaster? Would you cite it as a proof of a mother’s 
reat love if, although quite able to remove her six children 
rom a threatening danger, she should take one away, leaving 
the others to be crushed? Would the fact that the remaining 
five died bravely be an added indication of the mother-love ? 

God would oz have been as loving as he was if he 
had enabled the lookout to see the iceberg in time to 
prevent the entire disaster, His doing that would 
have_been less a proof of his love than was his per- 
mitting of the disaster. How do we know this? 
Because God did not prevent the disaster. God 
is dove, and always love: therefore everything that 
God does or permits is a better evidence of God's 
love than anything we can conceive of which God 
did not do. If God spares one child in a family of 
six, and permits the other five to be crushed, that is 
a better proof of his love than if he spared all six. 
Why? Because whatever he does is the most loving 
thing that he can do, and is the best evidence that 
he can give us of his love; and his judgment as to 
what love is is better and safer than- our judgment. 
If the mother herself, under those circumstances, 
had all the love and all the knowledge and all the 
power that God has, and then saved only one of her 
six children, her action would be only a proof of her 
great love. It certainly does not call for less love, 
but for more, to permit the suffering—when we could 
prevent it—of those who are dear to us. 

We know that God permits many things that come 
to pass through sin which, he would not have ordered 
or permitted but for sin: and sin is always and. only 
the exercise of some one's free will against the will of 
God. But having lovingly established free-will in 
his creatures, God continues to do all things in love, 
ordering and permitting only the best that he can in 
view of the limiting and disastrous facts of sin. 

Is a boy of three in a good position to judge of his 
mother’s love in every action that affects his life? 
Many a loving action of hers seems to him cruel and 
unnecessary, Still less are we in a position to judge 
of God's love. Often we cannot understand it ; but 
always we .can trust it and: know that he is loving. 
Yet he loves us even while we doubt his love, 


ee 
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Christ the Secret of Personal Evangelism 


To make soul-winning a desire and a delight 





Christ in Teacher and Scholars 


CHRISTIAN called of God to the privilege of 
teaching a Sunday-school class is brought face 
to face with the two-fold personal responsibility 

of (a) the salvation of the individuals in that class, 
and (4) the leading out into the fulness ef Christ's 
own life those who have thus been saved. 

During my few years’ experience in this work no 
burden has been heavier than this one in relation to 
my scholars. This I accepted gladly, for I knew that 
Christ was suffering for them, but with the burden 
came a strain and tension that was unbearable at 
times. I have been led to know that this is not only 
unnecessary, but that it is sin, This condition was 
so, because the personal belief of the teacher upon 
this matter was somewhat vague instead of clear and 
definite. I believed Christ had died for my scholars 
and wanted to save them, but the belief that above 
everything else Christ was going to give them his own 
full free life had not become a joyous reality to me. 

I was conscious that my words, in teaching, in 
personal talks with them, and in letter-writing, would 
not avail without the Spirit's quickening power in the 
heart, but now I know that from the completely sur- 
rendered obedient life of the teacher, the words are not 
only used by the Spirit, but are dictated by the Spirit 
himself within—for Christ, through the Spirit, is the 
personal worker. 

My greatest unrest, however, came from my lack of 
faith in prayer and my unwillingness to accept Christ 
literally at his word: 1 John 5:14, 15. I prayed 
and prayed, and in some cases saw no outward mani- 
festation of changed heart or of the Spirit's working. 

Afterward when, having met the’ conditions: of 
prayer, I asked in faith for the salvation of the: indi- 
vidual scholars, I was -led to thank God for 44 work 
aceomplished ‘in answer to uty petition, and then I 
confidently waited in prayer for the outward manifes- 
tation of his answer whenever it should be his will ‘to 
send it. In most ‘cases the waiting period ‘has: been 
short, and I rejoice not only that many of these are 
first-fruits in their homes, but especially because of the 
joy Christ has in living in and through them. —Z. / £. 
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Possessors of Christ as Soul-Winners , 


COULD tell you of many wonderful instances of 
the mighty blessings given by God to the saving 
of souls, and the deepening of the spiritual life 

of professors, but apparently to close observers not 
possessors,of Christ, in response to prayer and indi- 
vidual effort combined. ; 

Many come to Christ for forgiveness of sins once, 

and then drift back into the old life, thinking they 
have obtained all that there is to obtain in Christ, and 
not realizing-that they are babes in Christ and. must 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of our. Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. They do not know or at any 
rate do not realize that the blood of Jesus Christ, 
God's Son, will be constantly cleansing from all sin, 
and keep them adiding in Christ, and so enable them 
to pray at all times and work at all times in the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and thus bring forth adzding fruit. 
«I should like to see emphasized the need of would- 
be individual soul-winners to be ever in touch with 
God when dealing with others, as only in such cases 
can: we expect his power to work fully through us. 
Work for souls in our own strength is practically 
useless, and comparatively few Sunday-school teach- 
ers—and, sad to say, few even of our ministers—seem 
to realize this; and therefore they fail to teach it to 
others. I could give more than one instance of min- 
isters who have been upwards of twenty and thirty 
years in the ministry, preaching practically without 
any power all that time, not even understanding them- 
selves the power of the Holy Spirit, and therefore 
quite unable to teach it to others. No wonder that 
the members of such a church are fruitless ; in the 
majority of cases they are merely members of earthly 
churches, and have never really known the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and in the rest of such cases if they have 
really at one time known Christ, s# (unconfessed) 
and disobedience to the known will of God are sepa- 
rating them from communion with, and power from 


“* The winning of souls, magnificent as it is, is not 
the highest nor first object to be striven for by the 
Christian.” So wrote one who has been blessedly 
used in winning souls. What is that first object-— 
that experience which empowers for service? 
S. D. Gordon puts the question in this way: ‘‘ Have 
You Seen Christ ?”’ as he tells of the needed ex- 
peri_nce in his article in this issue of the Times. 
That there is a definite experience, unknown to 
many Christians, is the testimony also of those who 
tell on this page of God’s grace in using them. 








God. It is lamentable, but it makes it all the more 
needful for those of us who realize it to get down with 
contrite hearts and minds before God, and beseech 
him to bless abundantly once more this sin-stricken 
world ‘of ours. — George B. Park, Manchester, Eng. 


Fishing for Men and Catching Men 


‘* TCISHING”’ is often spoken of as quite distinct 
from the catching of fish. When the Master 
promised to make his disciples fishers of 

men, the promise was that they should catch men. 

Why does much of our effort for ‘‘ taking men alive’’ 

fail to land the man? The question is well put by a 

California reader : 

In the Times of February 17, 1912, the last illustration 
of the Round-Table, entitled, ‘* What Catches the Fish,’’ 
is a suggestion to persons who would be fishers of men 
that I wish you would develop farther, showing by exam- 
ple and illustration how the large amount of evangelizing 
effort that is, now sot effective might have the ‘‘ barb’’ put 
on to the hook and become effective. 

The . illustration told of a fishérman who lost his bait 
without’ catching anything because the barb had been 
broken’ ‘from the hook. He said that was’ exactly’ what 
happened when people preached the love of God to men, 
but teft out the: truth that it is Christ on the cross in 
whom the love is revealed: the condemnation of our sins 
in Christ upon: his cross is the barb on the hook. } 

The expression, ‘* The condemnation of our sins in 
Christ upon his cross,’’ is not very clear, and I believe 
hundreds would rejoice to read and then practise, if they 
knew how, the exposition of that thought. In the work 
that I have done, in church and Sunday-school and mis- 
sion, and among the people, I have often’ felt the lack of 
this **barb.’’ ‘* What else should I have said that would 
make it count?’’ has often been my thought when I have 
not seen any fruit of my labor. 


In rescue missions, where fallen and broken men 
are born again and miraculously transformed, the 
power of the gospel is convincingly displayed. What 
isthe barb that catches these men?: They are won 
through the testimony of other men who have been 
sin-wrecks, and who are exultantly telling of their 
salvation. The lost men know they are lost, and the 
saved men know they are saved ; the saved know too 
that the others may share in their salvation. 

When the Spirit brings conviction to a man, on the 
human side one of the first essentials is that the sin- 
ner shall recognize that he is lost, recognize that an- 
other has a Life that he does not know. Just here 
is a difficulty in winning the respectable sinners, 
who réckon themselves far from needing salvation in 
the sense the moral outcast reeds it.. We need to 
learn anew that a man does not need salvation be- 
cause he is a moral outcast, but because a man can- 
not see the kingdom except he be born again. This 
great truth has been emphasized in Richard Roberts’ 
recently published book, «* The Renascence of Faith."’ 
Mr. Roberts calls attention to two lost men: Augus- 
tine, who lived to gratify sensual desires, and Paul, 
who lived to make himself in the strictest moral sense 
a perfect man ; and both these men needed conver- 
sion ; both had their lives revolutionized : Augustine 
delivered from sensuality, and Paul delivered from 
righteousness—of the Law. 

The sinner who is being saved, then, knows that 
he needs the righteousness of Christ, needs to be rec- 
onciled to God ; and the ambassador who would bring 
Christ ‘to the sinner must clearly see this central need. 
And so it follows that the soul-winner must have ex- 
perienced: in his. own life the forgiveness of Jesus 
Christ, andthe sense of being a new creature in 


Christ. Just here is the power of the witness of the 
drunkard who has heen redeemed ; a definite miracle 
of grace has taken place in his life, and he realizes it. 
But this miracle of grace may be and. should be as 
definitely recognized in the life of one who has always 
lived under the shelter of gospel influence, and has 
never known sin's outward degradation. 

The fisher of men who has a barbed hook has ex- 
perienced the condemnation of his sins in Christ upon 
His Cross, and has become a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. And there follows a searching test: he not 
only has experienced the grace of forgiveness from the 
penalty of sin, but he ts being kept from sinning. 


This does not suggest sinless perfection ; but it does 


suggest that if a Christian is constantly falling before 
a conscious sin he is missing the power of Christ 
which keeps from sin, and is weakening his witness to 
other men that Christ caz save from sin. 

What has been said of the barb on the hook just 
means that the Spirit himself must bring convic- 
tion. It is this fact of an outside power, independ- 
ent.of the lost man and of the saved man, which 
makes soul-winning such. an essentially spiritual prob- 
lem. That is why prayer is the .great,,.vital factor. 
And that is why most Christians need, a new. experi- 
ence of Jesus Christ to empower them for this supreme 
work, and indeed to empower.them for living. This 
is the experience that is revealed through Mr. S. D. 
Gordon on the first page of this issue ; it is the expe- 
rience which the writers on this page tell about. It 
will not be for: us exactly what it was to Mr. Gordon ; 
it was different for Paul and for Peter and for John ; 
but they all had the experience, It is just the life 
that;is Christ, Do.we know him in this way? 


"er “2. 
A Revival in a ding-House 
HE first; requisite | for: reaching, dead souls and 
quickening them is.Zz/e. _To be ourselves alive 
from the dead is the first. step. 

The second requisite is more Life; not merely 
enough to save us from eternal death, but enough to 
fill us, to keep. us in the paths of righteousness. 

' The third requisite is. wore abundant Life; not 
only enough to fill and ‘keep, but enough to overflow. 
The Life of which Christ cried in that last great day 
of the feast, saying, ‘‘He that believeth on me, from 
within him shall flow rivers of living water.’’ , 

If one asks, Where shall we go to obtain this Life ? 
the answer has been given us: ‘‘He that hath the 
Son hath the life ; he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not the life." Yield yourself to be njiade an incarna- 
tion of Christ, as Christ was of the Father. Seek for 
nothing else, desire nothing else. As this Life in- 
creases within you, you will never need to seek oppor- 
tunities for service; opportunities will crowd into 
your life, and you will always be, not merely a ‘ liv- 
ing soul,’’ but a ‘‘ quickening spirit."’ 

‘*He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit.’’ 


A CHRISTIAN woman staying for a time among 
strangers in a boarding-house in a great city 

realized that the atmosphere of the house was 
spiritually dead, and her soul cried out for more and 
yet more of Christ within herself. Her whole prayer 
was, ‘‘Thy will be wrought in me and for me and 
through me.”’ 

Abiding in this prayer and in absolute confidence 
that itwas being heard and answered, she lived simply ~ 
and naturally her commonplace life among those who 
were in a whirl of pleasure-seeking and worldliness. 

One morning soon after her arrival she chanced to 
be at breakfast-table with no one else present but a 
young lad. He expressed pleasure at being alone 
with her, saying, ‘‘I want you to tell me how to be a 
Christian.’ Gladly she told of Jesus and his power 
to save. Then a woman _in deep perplexity and 
doubt came, asking for spiritual light. And almost 
daily another and another sought her help, entirely 
on their own initiative, until there was scarcely one 
in the house whom she had not been able in some 
way to reach and often to help. 

Her one work was to keep in the closest touch with 
Christ. He did all the rest.—Mrs. Henry Sperry, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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The twelfth chapter in the series ‘‘ Reasonable Biblical Criticism ” 








How the Attacks on Esther Break Down 





HE reason for selecting the Book of Esther as the 
subject of one of these chapters is this—that it 
is perhaps the book which has been more at- 

tacked and sneered at than any other book of the 
Bible. 

Look up the contents. Unlike most of the books 
of the Bible it is not a collection of tracts, but a con- 
tinuous story. It is the story of a beautiful Jewish 
girl, at the outset vain and superficial and faulty, 
though with reserved strength of character, who be- 
comes the wife of the sovereign of the Persian empire. 
The characteristic of this king is that he is conscious 
of doing things on a more magnificent scale than had 
ever been known before. 

The story opens with an account cf a royal feast 
given on such a scale, In the course of the feast he 
makes an unreasonable demand of his queen, Vashti, 
and she refuses. The king magniloquently regards 
her refusal as a great public question. In order to 
protect the men of his realm from the perils of wifely 
disubedience, which he sees impending, he deposes 
Vashti. After a while he misses her, and wants a 
queen, They establish a magnificent system of can- 
didacy in order to obtain one worthy of him, The 
Jewish girl, backed by her keen-minded cousin, be- 
comes a candidate, and wins. She thinks it unneces- 
sary to mention that she is a Jewess, and that fact 
remains a secret. Possibly people think of the Jew 
as her business manager and not as a relative. Mean- 
while the cousin and the queen have a chance to save 
the life of the king. They do it, and the deed is put 
on record, and forgotten. 

Apparently the king did not cease to love his young 
wife, ‘but he did not devote himself so exclusively to 
her as to make the thing: monotonous. He greatly 
appreciated the society of one Haman, who played 
into his idea of doing large things’'such as'no one 
else would have thought of. Haman worked him for 
a scheme of getting fabulously rich and popular by 
killing all the Jews in his kingdom and confiscating 
their property. The queen’s cousin with much diffi- 
culty persuaded her to attempt to interfere. ~She 
dressed as charmingly as possible, and then risked 
her life by coming unbidden into the king’s presence. 
Her audacity was successful, But she had too much 
tact to run the risk of preferring her request then and 
there. She merely invited the king and Haman to 
a banquet which she had prepared for them ; and at 
that banquet she refused to tell the king what she 
desired, but only asked him and Haman to come to 
another banquet the next day. 


The King is Reminded of the Jew 

Haman thought that this was the greatest success 
that he had yet scored. He seemed to himself to be 
at the pinnacle, One little thing, however, made him 
angry. ‘There was a Jew who looked him defiantly 
in the face, instead of crouching before him. That 
Jew was the queen's cousia, though Haman did not 
know it. He had a gallows macs, intending next 
day to ask the king that the disrespectful Jew might 
be hanged. Haman was an imaginative man. A 
gallows eight feet high would have been sufficient, 
but he gratified his fancy by having the gallows made 
about eighty feet high. 

Meanwhile something occurred. The king did not 
go to sleep promptly that night. Perhaps he was 
kept awake by his curiosity, or even, possibly, by his 
anxiety, as to what his wife wanted ; or his wakeful- 
ness may have been due to indigestion, or to some 
other cause. He had them bring the public records 
and read to him. Perhaps he wanted to be put to 
sleep, and thought that reading of that kind would 
make him drowsy. Perhaps he was trying to think 
out some matter, and expected that the records would 
furnish him with hints. Anyhow, the records that 
were read related that a certain Jew had saved the 
king’s life, and did not relate that he had received 
any reward for it. The king did not know that this 
Jew was the queen's cousin. 

The next morning when Haman came to’ask leave 
to hang the Jew, the king got in ahead of him with 
the question, ‘‘What shall be done unto; the man 
whom the king delighteth to honor?’’ Haman was 
sure that he himself must be the man to be honored. 
He and the king devised a scheme for a public 
pageant such as no king had ever before made in 





Why is Esther more attacked and sneered at than 
perhaps any other book of the Bible ? That it is one 
of the most picturesque and human stories in all 
history is evident from the simple Bible narrative, 
and is shown also in Professor Beecher’s vivid 
retelling of the tale. But it is more than that; and 
how it abundantly justifies its place in Scripture is 
set forth convincingly in this searching interpreta- 
tion. The concluding study in Professor Beecher’s 
series, which has been designed to pierce the veil 
of both old and new traditions about God’s Word 
and bring one face to face with truth, will discuss 
** How the Canon of Scripture Was Fixed.”’ 





honor of a subject. Then the king, to Haman’s sur- 
prise, commanded him instantly to put into operation 
the pageant they had devised, in honor of the Jew 
who had saved the king's life. This was a different 
thing from hanging the Jew on the gallows, but 
Haman had the grit to do as he was commanded. He, 
the well-known favorite of the king, humbly attended 
the Jew in his triumphal ride, with the proclamation, 
‘«Thus be it done unto the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honor.’’ But when it was over he hurried 
home, and there gave vent to his chagrin. Appar- 
ently he forgot his engagement to dine with the king 
and queen, and had to be sent for. 


The Humor. of the Book 

The king was not stupid when once he really gave 
thought to a matter. Before he went to the banquet 
that day he probably knew, without having been told, 
that the Jews were the best subjects he had, and that 
he had been a fool to acquiesce in their destruction. 
At.the banquet Haman, craven that-he was, lost his 
presence of mind, and contributed to his own. over- 
throw and to the queen’s success. The peril'to the 
Jews was changed into wonderful prosperity, the 
queen’s cousin was elevated to an influential position 
in the empire, and the greatness of the empire was 
thereby enhanced. 

Prominent in the story is the casting of ‘‘ Pur, that 
is, the lot’’ (3 : 7; 9 : 24), and the religious feast of 
Purim (9 : 26-32). The story purports either to be a 
historical account of the origin of that feast, or to be 
in some other way characteristically related to the 
feast. We have no information as to whether it was 
written on purpose to be read at the Purim feast, but 
at all'events it came to be so read. The spiritual 
note which it strikes is one peculiarly fit to be the 
dominant note on that occasion. So it is important 
to observe that the feast of Purim is the one group of 
ancient Jewish religious observances that is extra- 
pentateuchal. It arose in the countries of the exile, 
and made no claims to have originated with Moses or 
with David, 

The humor in the book of Esther is prominent 
among its literary characteristics, The story is tre- 
mendously serious, in places tragic, but it is not 
blind to the ludicrous aspects of life. Its humor is 
not of the type which expresses itself in uproarious 
external laughter ; it is rather of the kind in which 
you hold your face straight, while you are convulsed 
internally. Among the funniest things in the world 
are the estimates which some big-headed men form 
concerning women. Read the account of the king 
and his sophomoric statesmen in consultation con- 
cerning Vashti ‘(1 : 13-22). Read it slowly, and 
taste it. It is inimitable. Or read appreciatively 
the sketch of the incident when Haman goes to the 
king expecting to ask leave to hang Mordecai, and 
finds one more boost for his vanity in imagining him- 
self to be the man whom the king delighteth to honor, 
and is then sent through the streets in attendance on 
Mordecai, and goes home and tells his wife. 

In the matter of its ethical teachings the book of 
Esther is savagely attacked. If you will examine the 
attacks, however, you will find that they are mainly 
based on inferences from the book, and not on teach- 
ings that are either expressed or necessarily implied 
in it. Ifthe spirit of revenge attributed in it to the 
Jews were set forth as a matter of good example, an 
example for us all to follow, that would be objection- 


Jigious omissions. 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D. D. 


able. It is not so set forth. It is simply mentioned 
as a part of the events of the story, leaving the reader 
to approve or to condemn as his own judgment dic- 
tates. Their bloodthirstiness was wrong of course, 
however the element of self-defense may come in to 
palliate it, and however it might be defended by 
parallel instances even in recent times. 

The book is also attacked on the side of its re- 
It does not mention the Supreme 
Being under any name. , Even if the attempts to find 
some name of God cryptically hidden in some part of 
the text are regarded as successful, that counts for 
very little. Further, there is no mention of prayer 
or of religious observances, except as these may be 
implied in the fasting (4 : 16), no mention of Jerusa- 
lem or of the religious element in the separateness of 
Israel, no mention of prophets or of priests. Men 
declare that the book is a secular story, having no 
proper place in an aggregate of religious literature. 

Nevertheless the book is saturated with profound 
religious ideas. Whatever may be the significance 
of its omissions, its contents are deeply religious. 

It represents that all human beings are so bound 
together that whatever affects one affects all, .The 
queen in the palace cannot escape from her kinship 
with the most obscure trafficker on the street. The 
despotism of the conditions that dominate any age is 
as absolute as was that of the Persian monarchy 
Under it. some of our race are condemned to poverty 
and wretchedness. and temptations such as render 
virtue well-nigh impossible, and all suffer from spirit- 
ual imperfection. .In. these conditions what shall be 
the choice of one like Esther, one who belongs to the 
fortunate class in society, one who, because of his 
good fortune, has ability to help those who need help? 
The lesson implied is the same whether you ask. this 
question: concerning -the. spiritual. needs of men, or 
their, physical needs, or ‘their social needs. The 
ideas that connect themselves with this question are 
both religious and moral, and the book of Esther is 
full of them, . Men of all classes and conditions are 
in one bundle ; each is involved in the fate of others ; 
it is no more safe than it is kind for the highest to 
neglect their duties to the lowest. 


The Presence of the Unseen Power 

If the name of Deity is absent from the book of 
Esther, the reality is not absent. No men in history 
ever had more occasion than the Jews in exile to raise 
the cry which Lowell has formulated in his poem, 
««The Present Crisis’’ : 


‘*¢ Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.” 


The conditions in which they lived were such that at 
any time a Haman might arise and plot their exter- 
mination, They had need of the consoling truth 
that— 


‘*, . . Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.”’ 


In the book of Esther if God is in the shadow and 
invisible, he is none the less keeping watch. 

In our modern religious phraseology no words are 
more familiar than the maxim that ‘‘one with God is 
a majority,’ or than Matthew Arnold's -saying in re- 
gard to ‘‘an unseen power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.’’ The story in Esther, with that 
of Jonah and some of those in Daniel, are stories 
in which one or a few Israelites come into conflict 
with the whole power of Assyria or Babylonia or 
Persia, as the case may be, with only Jehovah to help 
them, and come off victorious, In Esther the moral 
is accentuated by the fact that. the one Israelite is a 
woman whose record has been in part marked by 
vanity and selfishness and other weaknesses. In 
spite of my badness I am in the majority if God is 
with me. And the story of Esther is a story of God’s 
purpose with Israel and the nations, illustrating the 
truth that in all events, including all human efforts 
great or little, fine or mean, there operates the unseen 
power that makes for righteousness, The avoiding 
of religious terminology has the fine effect of making 
the presentation of these great truths unusual and 
fresh, and such as to appeal even to a mind of ag- 
nostic tendencies, 
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A Winter Night’s Storm at Sinai 





By a Dreamer 





oe approach to Mount Sinai is from the broad, 


beautiful wady, Es Sheik, which sweeps around 
by a wide curve, and itself comes at last to the 
foot of the mountain also. _ Bedouin shepherd girls 
tend their flocks in this wady to-day as did the daugh- 


' ters of Jethro the Midianite, in the days when Moses 


fled fro Egypt. The sheep wander afar to crop the 
sparse grass, or gather at noonday under the shade of 
feathery palms and lie down in the ‘‘ green pastures"’ 
by some little desert fountain of water. Everywhere 
is quiet and peace and prosperity. Our caravan 
emerges from among the palm-groves of the narrower 
wady Jairam below, and moves in stately procession 
through this quiet pastoral scene. Life seems one 
undisturbed sweet dream. Discord and hardship 
seem far away. 

A sharp turn to the right brings us quickly into the 
mouth of the gloomy gorge of Negbe el Haweh; the 
Pass of the Winds. This steep and narrow pass leads 
up by a much nearer way to the mountain of the law. 
It is believed to be the way by which Moses and the 
leaders of Israel went, while the multitude and the 
great camp and the flocks and herds went around by 
Wady Es Sheik. We will go in the way by which 
Moses went up. We descend from our camels and 
set forward ahead on foot. The great lumbering 
beasts, ships of the desert, rise slowly from rock to 
rock, swaying and pitching like veritable ships mount- 
ing the waves of the sea. Carefully they pick their 
steps, soft-padding their way with a stealth that is 
almost uncanny. Slowly, laboriously, we toil over 
rocks and across deep gullies and up, up, and ever 
up. Bleak mountain walls of granite and porphyry 
rise almost perpendicularly three thousand feet above 
us. The open sky is reduced to a narrow strip by 
which the sun beams fiercely down upon us even at 
the end-of January. We rise higher and the way 
grows stéeper and more rugged. The boulders about 


“us lie as though tumbled and tossed by the waves of 


cross seas, while their hard faces are carved into fan- 
tastic shapes or scooped out into pot-holes larger 
within than without, and smoothed and polished by 
some whirling stone until the varied colors of the rock 
gleam like the rainbow. Still higher we mount. The 
sky-line seems to descend upon us, and the blue to 
broaden out above us, and the wady to fade away in 
the distance below us, until, at last, camels and men 
reach the summit of the pass and come out upon a 
little plain high in the mountain range. As we come 
around the shoulder of a rock, we get our first glimpse 
of the Mountain of the Law. Sinai’s bold front 
stands aloft against an azure sky. The way here lies 
over a field of gravel and sand. The men point out 
the trail of a large leopard which has passed not more 
than ten minutes before. 


RESENTLY we come to a little cross-ridge which 
marks the highest part of this plain, from which 
point it slopes both ways. _Upon reaching this 

highest point, Sinai in all its grandeur stands revealed 
before us. From here the piain of Er Rahah slopes 
smoothly and gradually down to the very base of the 
mountain, which rises abruptly and almost perpendicu- 
larly two thousand feet. One may stand upon the plain 
and lay his hand upon the mountain, It is literally a 
mountain ‘that can be touched.’’ Here we seem to 
be in nature’s greatest and grandest cathedral to Jeho- 
vah. This plain is the aisle, and the cross-valley at 
the foot of the mountain makes the transept. On 
either hand of us, as we stand at the outer edge of 
this plain, the mountain-slopes rise like great galler- 
ies, ample room for ten thousand times ten thousand, 
while on the mountain sides of the cross-valley of the 
transept a like number might find place to stand. 
Here is room for Israel’s millions many times over, 
every one within sight and sound of the summit of 
the mountain. And there, on the frowning height 


‘‘above us, the glory of the Lord appeared and the 


voice of the Lord spake. Here in the aisle and tran- 
sept of this mountain cathedral Israel saw and heard 
and fied in terror back over this ridge to the little 
plain ‘* afar off,’ whence we had our first sight of the 
mountain. 

The ascent of the mountain is from the wady at the 
left, whither we go to pitch our tent. A mountain 
path leads up by an easy ascent, winding in and out 


To be alone with God in a winter night’s storm 
at Sinai, as if in the dread council chamber of 
the Almighty, would seem to be a privilege pos- 
sible only to a few. But one who has had the 
experience shows the path to the sharing of it. 
Have you met God alone “in the light of the glory 
from the summit of the mount,” and known the 
terror and then the peace of it ? 

Further papers in this series are planned to 
include : : 

The Crossing at the Jordan 

A Tongue of Gold that Speaks 
Under the Stars of Hebron 

The Parting of the Ways at Bethel 
Amid the Snows of Hermon 


As Far as to Bethany 
A Vision at Bethlehem 





along the jagged rocks and by the mountain springs. 
Farther on, this path is succeeded by a rude stairway, 
partly natural, partly dug out of the mountain-side, 
and partly built up by the patient—shall | say pious 
hands of the monks of St. Catharine's Convent in 
the wady below, From the top of this stairway there 
is a rough clamber along the summit of the mountain 


. ridge for a mile or more, and then a steep climb up a 


narrow slit in the back of the peak of Sufsafa, the 
Mountain of the Law, as up a flume, until.we come 
out suddenly onto the top of the peak. Reverently 
we take a step or two forward on the narrow summit. 
*« Put thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.’’ Once the millions of 
Israel stood down yonder in the plain below, the 
mountain ‘‘was altogether on a smoke,’’ and the 
glory of God came down and rested upon this summit 
where we stand, ‘‘ Underneath was as it were a 
paved work of a sapphire stone and as it were the 
vault of heaven in its clearness." The voice of God 
spake the words of the law here, and down there, two 
thousand feet below in the plain, Israel heard and 
trembled, and then turned and fled yonder, as we 
have seen. 


S WE stand in silent awe, the wind begins to blow 
about us. The clouds fleeing before it run and 

* break just over our heads, then hurry away as 
though pursued by some dread Nemesis. Suddenly the 
storm breaks in fury over the mountain-top. We fling 
ourselves down upon the rock, and grasp the jagged 
corners to keep from being blown off. Slowly and 
cautiously we work our way back toward the flume 
by which we have come up. A snowflake passes by, 
then another and another, Then they gather thickly 
about us, and the wind wraps them like a winding 
sheet about the mountain, and we are enveloped in a 
great white night. We hasten in fear to descend the 
mountain by a near and steep way, leaping from rock 
to’ rock down the mountain in the shelter of a gulch 
until our limbs falter under us and we are ready to 
sink down in utter exhaustion. The Bedouin guide 
hastens us onward with frightened exclamations : 


‘On, on! If we stop here, we shall perish !'’ Flag- 


ging nature rouses itself again to leap down, down, 
down this steep gorge, until at last the tents are 
reached under the shelter of a corner of the mountain. 

It is night in the wilderness and a storm is on the 
mountains. The wind roars and howls along the 
wady like storm demons of the desert. It stretches 
the canvas of our tent as though to split it in sunder. 
Aside from the storm, silence reigns. We are seven 
days’ journey from civilization. The Arabs, poor 
bare-foot fellows, have fled to find shelter for them- 
selves. We are alone with God in a winter night's 
storm at Sinai. This place seems the dread council 
chamber of the Almighty, whither we have been 
called to give account-to the Judge of all. These 
peaks that stand around, as in solemn conclave, have 
heard the words of God and have stood in silence 
ever since like wise councillors keeping their great 
secret and preserving silence in this dread presence 
ever since. This is an awesome place. The experi- 
ence here in the grasp of such a storm is a fitting 
symbol of ‘‘a sinner in the hands of an angry God.”’ 





If Palestine is the ‘fifth Gospel,’’ then Sinai may 
well be called the ‘‘second Law,'’ and a winter 
night's storm at Sinai is the experience of a soul 
under conviction for sin. The approach to this state 
of conviction is from the broad, pleasant way of the 
commerce, the industry, the pleasure of this world's 
worldliness ; not necessarily its ways of sin, but of 
simple worldliness. There a man lives on in all the 
busyness of the days of planning and labor, all the 
delightsomeness of the ways of rest and pleasure in 
the sweet shaded places of human experience, and lies 
down to rest in all the satisfaction of the world’s pros- 
perity. Suddenly some sharp turn leads him into 
the steep places of life; some sickness, it may be, 
that lays him aside from all duty and compels him to 
think, some misfortune that blasts the work and the 
anticipations of a lifetime and fills him with despair, 


or some uncovering of secrets, perhaps, that makes 


appear to the world some blotch on the life that he 
would have no one see. Then he struggles through 
dark passages and up narrow defiles and over rugged 
ways in life until he comes out on higher ground and 
around some bold corner of experience gets the first 
glimpse of the offended Law of God. It is ‘‘ afar off,"’ 
but it is dreadful and fills him with trembling, and he 
goes on in fear. For the first time his eyes see about 
him the trail of wild beasts, the untamable spirits that 
work for evil in this world. On he presses or is 
pressed until from a still greater height to which he 
is led he comes into full view of the majesty of the 
Law of God. 


HEN panic, wild, uncontrollable panic, seizes upon 
his soul, the panic of those who at last will call to 
the mountains and the hills to fall upon them 

and cover them,. He tastes the experience of David in 
those days during which he. passed through the dark 
places into which his great sin led him, or enters, to 
the full, into the expérience of .the publican who 
smote upon his breast and cried in agony, ‘‘ God have 
mercy upon mea sinner.’’, He is most respectable 
indeed in the eyes of the world, but now in his own 
eyes in the light of the glory from the summit of the 
mount, a SINNER.. In this lowest depth of his terror 
and conviction only the agonizing words of Paul are 
adequate : ‘*O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death.'’ Here, 
again, it is night in the wilderness of Sinai and a 
storm is on the mountains, 

But there was rest and safety for us even at Sinai in 
astorm. When we reached camp we heaped up the 
sand around our tents to make them fast and safe for 
the night. The cook prepared us a good dinner and 
we ate in comfort and in peace. We spread our beds 
upon the warm dry sand within the tent and lay down 
to quiet restful sleep in the midst of the storm. So 
there was shelter even for Israel at Sinai. There at 
the foot of the very mountain of the Law, the taber- 
nacle was pitched in the wilderness. Within was the 
mercy seat to which they might come, and day by 
day the people rested under the overshadowing cloud, 
the symbol of God's providence,'a guide and protec- 
tion by day and by night. It is so with every sinner 
who-is brought face to face with the Law of God in 
the terrible storm that rages about Sinai in the night 
of conviction for sin. There is a tabernacle there 
also where the fearful and the burdened may find 
peace and rest. Here those fleeing from the storm 
may be sheltered and be fed and may abide in safety. 
Such in the midst of the storm may exult in good 


cheer, ‘‘Thou hast been a shelter for me’’; ‘‘Safe 
within thy tent I lie’’; ‘*A table thou hast furnished 
me.’’ 


N THE seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans 
the apostle Paul wrote out of a heart's experience. 
Whether he wrote out of the soul’s present misery 

or gave a transcript of memory is a question with 
which we will not trouble ourselves just now. But the 
experience which wrung from him those agonizing 
words, ‘‘O wretched man that I am,’’ whenever it 
took place, was a WINTER NIGHT'S STORM AT SINAI, 
and the answer to his great inquiry is to be found in 
the words that immediately follow ;: ‘‘I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’” Wherever there is 
a winter night's storm at Sinai, rejoice. There, also, 
may be found hard by a tabernacle and a mercy-seat. 
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HE concrete is the fruit of the abstract’ ideals 
have penetrated far and exerted large influence 
when they take form in physical realities. That 

we are in a new day of realization of the importance 
of the Sunday-school becomes evident when one real- 
izes the attention now being given to, and the money 
being invested in, physical plants for the school. 

‘We had just one hundred thousand dollars to 
spend on a new church edifice,’’ said the positive, 
business-like pastor. ‘‘ And we decided, after a good 
deal of thought, to put sixty thousand into the Sun- 
day-school plant, and what was left into the building 
for worship.’’ 

That remarkable utterance is not fiction, but simple 
fact. The writer had just argued the importance of 
the Sunday-school in the work of the church ina 
conference at Cedar Rapids, lowa, when the pastor 
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Five Important Questions Discussed 





When Planning a New Sunday-School Building 


By Henry F. Cope, D.D., . tn 





Should these buildings be combined, centering in the 
pulpit, or independent, each a unit in itself ? : 

‘*2, Would the Bible-school building serve for a 
church auditorium for such a time as we might need it? 

‘¢3, What suggestions have you that would help 
us articulate such a building with the educational 
ideals of to-day ? 

‘¢4. From a social standpoint we are thinking of 
the boy problem, the high-school boy, the young 
business man, neighborhood meetings, and just such 
matters as would vitally relate us to the community 
of which we are a part. How about a well-equipped 
dining-room? a gymnasium? a bowling alley? a 
stereopticon and moving picture machine ? 

‘¢5. Will you emphasize for us one point in your 
experience which beyond what you have answered 
you feel deeply is a way by which such a building as 
we have in contemplation would answer 
some educational or social need ? 
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of the St. Paul Methodist Episcopal Church made the 
statement above, and shortly afterward brought to the 
conference the plans for the new edifice of this church. 

Those plans were, however, not only a source of 
joy so far as this particular church is concerned, but 
they are indicative of the seriousness with which the 
church everywhere is regarding the Sunday-school. 
Perhaps the best way to bring into brief compass the 
present situation would be to quote a letter just 
received from a church in Virginia, and then to at- 
tempt an answer to this letter. Since the 
letter has been sent to a number of per- 
sous interested in Sunday-school archi- 
tecture it may properly be regarded as 





‘*Any personal word 
from you relative to the 
work we have at hand 
will be appreciated by us, 
and considered as expert 
advice in relation to a 
problem we believe has 
not as yet been answered 
in brick and stone, and 
perhaps never will be. 
We have lots in the sha- 
dow of the Maury High 
School, one of the finest 
and best buildings in the 
South. We want to build 
a building which will 
make our plant ideal for 
its work just as the other. 
‘is ideal in its field. We 
would build* for the ac-” 
commodation of say 500 
to 600 pupils.’’ ngs 

Now to answer thesepa- | 
rate inquiries : 

Question No. 1. Should the ‘‘ Bible-school build- 
ing and the church building be combined, centering 
in the pulpit’’ ? 

A Sunday-school building is a school building. 
True, the work of the school differs in some respects 
from that of a week-day school. The two domina- 
ting considerations to be held in mind are the in- 
structional purpose of the institution and the necessity 
for developing the social life of the pupils, their 
broader social education under religious auspices, in 


St. Paul’s M, E. Church, Cedar Rapids. Iowa 
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an environment which they immediately recognize as 
religious or spiritual. A church auditorium is con- 
structed for congregational worship by adults, The 
school building cannot be really a school building if 
the assembly purpose dominates ; it cannot be a room 
for congregational religious worship if the class-room 
purpose dominates. Why not begin right at the be- 
ginning and determine the school plan by the school 
purpose ? , 
Let us see what other schools have done. Here 
are the plans of the church mentioned above, in 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. The lower floor on the street 
level provides for a fan-shaped assembly to be used 
for the assembling of the Intermediate departments. 
Back of this on the right is the chapel, which could 
be used for another department assembly. It is pro- 
vided with rolling partitions which would cut it up 
into class-rooms. It would seem to be suitable for 
kindergarten purposes, On the left is the gymnasium, 






REMOVABLE SECTION 
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about 80 x 50 feet. On the second or main floor is 
the fan-shaped church auditorium, back of which we 
have seven rooms, all separated from the auditorium 
by a wall and a wide corridor. Each of the rooms is 
approximately 30 x 20, and they are assigned to pri- 
mary, beginners, and parlors or class-rooms. On the 
third or upper floor we have the continuation of the 
auditorium in the gallery and at the back nineteen 
rooms, all suitable for class purposes and all con- 
nected by the central corridor. If this church had 

wished to do so, it could have erected the 

rear portion separately, Either the chapel 

(suggested for kindergarten purposes) or 
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an open letter, and the answer to the 
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committee as an open answer. Here is 


the letter : 
‘¢ DEAR BROTHER : 
As a committee we are writing a 
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number of our personal friends and those 
whom we know are deepiy interested in 
Bible-school work to help us, out of their 
experience, in the building of a modern 
Bible-school building. We believe the 
Lord is leading us into ways where we 
may not only serve our own growing 
children, but be of service to our city 
and state, and for that matter the whole 
Southland, in erecting a building which 
shall answer the ideals of religious edu- 
cation, and in a measure the social 
claims of the community of which we are 
a part. 

‘‘We have in prospect a modern 
-Bible-school building to cost from $35,- 








000 to $40, 000 exclusive of cost of ground ann 
and cost of furnishings. There are ques- Baer ik 
tions which arise which perhaps you out ust 


and a Bible-school building. The Bible- 


of your experience may help us answer. 
‘¢1. Our ultimate purpose is a church | 
school building is to be built first. 
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the gymnasium could have been used for 
worship by the congregation until the 
front part of the building was finished. 
Another plan would have been to erect 
the ground floor of the front or fan-shaped 
building and the three stories of the 
Sunday-school building at the rear, using 
tase the front assembly room for worship pur- 


— poses. 

, Take some other experiences. The 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, of Chicago, 
began its new church project in 1895. 
A chapel was planned which would ulti- 
mately become a Sunday-school building, 
In the first year the first floor only was 
finished for occupancy. This was divided 
into three paris: a central large room 
designed for the Intermediate depart- 
ment, and used also for church worship ; 
on the right a room about 20x80, designed 
ultimately for the Kindergarten ; and on 
the other side of the central room a 
kitchen and a large class-room. Two 
years later this part of the building was 
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finished. The additional portion con- 














sisted of an assembly room two stories in 
height, lighted by stained-glass skylight, 
and branching out into sixteen class- 











rooms, eight on each floor, This com- 
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pleted the Sunday-school- building’ at a cost of $38, - 
ooo, including furnishings. The building was used 
for ten years for all the general purposes of congre- 
gation. It stood on the rear of the lot, and ‘left 
ample space for the new church building which was 
later erected. To-day the church building is used 
also for the adult department of the Sunday-school, 
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termediate would need to provide separate class-rooms 
for every class, boys and girls meeting separately. 

: If an assembly is desired for this department, it 
could be found in the gymnasium. The third floor, 
Senior and Adult, would need no assembly rooms, 
using the church for this purpose, but would need 
separate class-rooms. 

e equipment of the rooms on the first floor should 
be determined by consultation with primary teachers. 
Every class-room on the second floor should be 
equipped with ample blackboards, a set of maps, a 
small book-case, and a cabinet for museum purposes. 


” The assembly room of these departments should be 


equipped so that it can be darkened for moving pic- 
ture or stereopticon. On the third floor the classes 
should be encouraged to use the blackboard and to 
fill their own book-cases, but there should also be in 
the corridor a general library on books for this depart- 
ment. One.or two class-rooms should be reserved for 
teacher-training work, and these should be especially 
equipped with library and reference material to meet 
the needs of the work. 

Question No. 4 relates to the 
provision for the social and rec- 
reation life. 

We can take the experience 
of two distinct types of schools 
to answer this question. First, 




















here are the plans of the special 
building of the Winnetka Con- 
gregational Church of Winnet- 
ka, Illinois, This provides for 
a building entirely separate from 
the church. This building in- 
cludes a gymnasium fifty by 
eighty feet, two stories in height, 
with an adjoining stage and 
dressing-rooms for such enter- 
tainments or exhibitions as may 
properly be given. The gym- 








PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 
Winnetka (Ill.) Congregational Church Community House 


which meets without preliminary exercises in classes, 
the Sunday-school building being used for other 
departments. ~ 


The churches which have seriously attempted -to . 


meet the need of their schools have almost univer- 
sally in the last few years erected separate buildings. 
One of the best examples of the building for the 
dual purposes is the First Methodist Church of Long 
Beach, California. Their building really consists of 
one vast auditorium cut in two by an immense parti- 
tion, which falls down to the left of the pulpit, and 
separates that part of the gallery divided into class- 
rooms from that part which is left open fof*tongrega- 
tional worship. 


Question No. 2. ‘' Would the Bible-school build- 
ing serve for a church auditorium for such a time as 
we might need it ?"’ 

This is answered in No. 1 in the suggested adapta- 
tion of the Cedar Rapids plan and in the experience 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church. A number of other 
instances might be cited in which churches have wor- 
shiped in the Sunday-school part of the building until 
their edifice could be erected. The important thing 
to bear in mind is that the instructional purposes of 


the Sunday-school building must not be allowed to’ 


suffer by the attempt to find suitable accommodations 
for worship, but every Sunday-school really needs a 
good-sized assembly room. Almost every Sunday- 
school ought to have a gymnasium. Either one of 
these rooms could be used for purposes of worship. 
On the possibilities of the gymnasium, see the plans 
given for the Winnetka Congregational Sunday-school. 


Question No. 3. ‘‘What suggestions have you that 
would help us articulate such a building with the edu- 
cational ideals of to-day ?"* 

Arrange the building in conformity to the grada- 
tion of the child’s life and to the plan of develop- 
ment in the school. If possible, provide separate 
floors for departments as follows : Beginners and Pri- 
mary, that is, all up to the age of eight ; Junior (nine 
to twelve); and Intermediate (thirteen to sixteen). 
These two might well be on one floor, but should be 
separated. Senior (seventeen to twenty-one), and 
Adult. The first floor (up to the age of eight) divide 
into two parts, Beginners or Kindergarten (one large 
room) and Primary, probably three good-sized rooms. 
The second floor, the Junior department, would need 
as many rooms as there are classes, and should have 
either arrangements for throwing all the rooms into 
one, or, better, a separate assembly room, The In- 





nasium is provided with chairs, 
and there is a storage room for 
the chairs while the gymnasium 
work is going on. Near the en- 
trance is aticket office and cloak- 
room. On the first floor is a billiard room with three 
tables, club room, kitchen, large kindergarten room, 
toilet room, small club-room, ‘and two offices. Qn 
the second floor we have a continuation of the gym- 
nasium, a suite of three club-rooms which can be 
thrown together, an office, two club-rooms with accor- 
dion doors, two separate club- 
rooms, and then three other 
club-rooms which can be throwa 
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‘dred, with stage large enough to hold one hundred 


children, equipment for lantern, and the usual provi- 
sion for kitchen facilities. The entertainment hall is 
under the church auditorium, and the class-rooms are 
in three stories at the rear of the same. 

Of course many other schools are doing precisely 
these things. Very much depends on the provision 
already found in the community for the recreation 
and social life of youth, One can think of hardly 
one single thing more helpful, however, than that 
this recreation and social lite should be in the expe- 
rience of youth knit up with the life of the church. 
If the Sunday-school extends its work through all the 
week it is likely to extend its influence through all 
the life. It ought to minister by its physical plant to 
the needs of the boy whether employed or in the 
high school, the business man and the whole com- 
munity. The important thing is that it shall do this 
in no hard-hearted, amateurish way. No school 
ought to attempt to carry on this work unless it is 
prepared to employ at least one, and advisedly two 
or three men, or men and women, to direct and su- 
pervise this work. If there is an efficient, broad- 
gauge Young Men's Christian Association near the 
church it frequently is possible to work out satisfac- 
tory plans of co-operation. 


Question No. 5. Will you emphasize for us one 
point in your experience which beyond what you have 
answered you feel deeply is a way by which such a 
building as we have in contemplation would answer 
some educational or social need ? 

Several general points seem worthy of emphasis. 

First, no time is wasted which is actually spent in 
careful planning. The class-room scheme of the 
Winnetka plant cost eighteen months’ careful study. 

Second, every such enterprise must, at present, be 
accompanied by a steady campaign for the education 
of church opinion and to secure general public ap- 
preciation. No matter how costly and nearly perfect 
the building, unless the purpose is understood by 
the people and the plans supported by them it is 
likely to stand unused and to be pronounced a failure. 

Third, a ‘*plant’’ will not run itself. The church 
must have trained workers, ‘‘engineers for religious 
education,” if it is to obtain adequate returns from 
investments such as are demanded by thé modern 
type of buildjng. : Le 

Fourth, each plan depends very much on thesitua- 
tion inthe community, This particular school-build- 
ing is to be situated close to an important high- 

school building. Some con- 
sideration ought to be paid to 





architectural consonance, and 





together. Of course, all these 
club-rooms are suitable for class 
purposes. This plan gives, by 
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we P| also to the possibility. of co- 
operation in the use of the 
playground and gymnasium 








using the gymnasium, a suite of 
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club-rooms and three assembly i i 
rooms, one of which is the kin- ~- 7 


dergarten. It also provides, in 
addition to kitchen, billiard 
room, and storage room, thirteen 
large class-rooms and three office 
rooms for directors of depart- 
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have needs other than those of 
a building down-town. Base 
your building on a study of 
i ‘community needs. 

. Fifth, see to the motives for 
this new building, that it is to 








ments and for the director of J 
the whole plant. It must be 
borne in mind that, beside this 
separate building, this school ; ° 
has some Sunday-school rooms é 
in the church building. The 7 
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plant described here cost for aly 
building alone $40,000. It is 

used all through the week, and is ? 
regarded as the building for the ° 


social life of the youth of the 
community. Its activities in- 
clude boys’ clubs, gymnasium 
work, and all that we usually 
associate with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with the 
advantage that it is directly : 
connected with the life of the 
church. — 

The basement plan not given AARC & 
here provides for bowling-alleys, 
a large play-room, a locker-room 
with a capacity of over one hun- 
dred lockers, dressing-rooms, and ample shower-baths. 

The other type of building is the First Baptist 
Church of Greeley, Colorado. The Sunday-school 
plant, which is directly built into the church building 
at the rear, cost about one-third of the whole invest- 
ment ; that is, approximately for the Sunday-school, 
$15,000. It provides five assembly rooms, sixteen 
class-rooms, am entertainment hall seating four hun- 
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plant in some way. A build- 
ing in a residential district will 
; be erected not to shame the 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 


face of some other church, but simply because this is 
the very best and most efficient way to serve the youth- 
life, and to do your Master's work in this community. 
The need of the community and the aim of the king- 
dom must be the motive ; the’ method must be deter- 
mined by the laws of the lives of those whom you 
would see grow in Christian life. 
CHICAGO. 
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LESSON 13. JUNE 30. SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.—Matthew § : 17 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


NE of the most difficult tasks is to find the right 
man to fill a particular place and do a particu- 
lar work. All over the United States in great 

cities, small towns, railroad station bulletins, steam- 
boat wharves, wherever any considerable number of 
people pass or gather, you will find colored posters 
on which is printed ‘‘Men Wanted.” They are 
wanted for the United States Army. But not all 
those that apply can be taken. ‘They must have an 
absolutely sound body and a good record as to con- 
duct, for soldiers must be neither sickly nor disor- 
derly, After they are accepted, they are sent to 
various posts where they are trained to the business 
of soldiering. ‘The higher the task to be done, the 
harder it is to find the man, and for very compii- 
cated tasks there is no way but to take a man 
who is willing to learn and seems to possess certain 
qualifications, and teach and train him for his work. 
This was the way Jesus got his disciples. He 
selected men who were of a willing disposition, and 
then taught to them. the sort of message he came 
from heaven to bring to men. Of the twelve lessons 
of this quarter, all but the first tell of events con- 
nected with the selecting and training of the ‘I'welve. 





The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 
There are few occasions of greater interest than 
Bible study hours when the familiar details of the 
Gospel story are welded together in one great idea, 
The teacher would find great value in taking the 
lists of lessons and grouping them together around 
one central thought. Professor Riddle presents the 
summarized facts of each lesson. With the central 
idea that Christ was trying to train the twelve disci- 


ples to understand him, study these ‘* facts” and see, 


what idea each one added. Andrews’ ‘‘ Life of Our 
Lord” contains a véty useful essay on’ this part of 
Jesus’ ministry'(p. 209). ah. 

Take Professor Riddle’s list of facts and lay them 
side by side with Mr, Ridgway’s practical application 
of oaths and then write out a word of a sentence that 
tells what element each adds to the disciples’ knowl- 
edge of real truth that they did not have before. In 
doing this Professor Clow will be the guide. His 
second and third paragraphs are an interpretation of 
the teacher himself; his fourth, fifth, and sixth give 
an analysis of the moral and spiritual lessons. 


1. The portrait of the children of the kingdom, Les- 
son 4. 

2, Their relation to (1) wealth, Lesson 5; (2) their 
neighbors, Lesson 6, 

3. Their relation to religious observances: Lesson 7, 
old Jewish law; Lesson 8, truth-telling; Lesson 9, sin- 
cerity; Lesson 10, actual life. 

4. Practical applications of his teaching : Lesson 11, an- 
swering John’s doubt; Lesson 12, forgiving the penitent 
woman, 


Lesson 1 is, of course, an extra. Lessons 2 and 3 
are the preliminary to the other nine. 

To see Christ is the objective of these lessons, for 
us to-day as it was for the apostles. Have you seen 
him ? hat it means really to see Christ, and the 
revolution that it makes in life, are revealingly shown 
in the * Quiet Talk" of S. D. Gordon on the first page 
of this issue. 


The Class in Session 


As each time of review comes around, we must re- 
mind ourselves of the great aim of the Gospel story. 
We. speak of Jesus’ work on earth. What was it? 
He had three great things to do: 


1. To teach some few men God’s very truth, 

2, To prepare as far as possible the Jews to listen to 
these men when they should begin to teach. 

3. To give his life a ransom for sin, and conquer death 
in his resurrection. 


There are few things more difficult than to get men 
to grasp a brand new idea, especially when to get the 
new thought an old custom and an old way of think- 
ing will have to be dislodged. Jesus’ task is to find 
some men that he can teach the realtruth. Truthis 
nothing more or less than the right way to think and 
the right way to act. All Jews had misinterpreted 
God's will about the sabbath day of rest. He shows 
them that God's intent is that man use the sabbath 
as a blessing, not wear it as a yoke. Now he has 
been moving about from place to place teaching all 
who would listen, and the time has come for him to 
select an ‘‘ advanced class.” From among the greater 
number he takes twelve. Most of them he has known 


for some time. Five or seven are fishermen; one is 
a publican; one apparently an agitator; the occupa- 
tion of the rest we do not know. They are not ex- 
ceptional men; they are promising raw material. 
Their willingness to learn is their great qualification. 

Immediately they are selected, he gives them a 
wonderful lesson on the great elemental features of 
that manner of life that marks those who belong to 
the kingdom of God, 

_ The portrait of God's children is given in the 
beatitudes. They are humble, mourning over evil, 
unselfish, desirous of righteousness, merciful, peace- 
ful. All this is very important. Sometimes it takes 
a lifetime to understand the beatitudes. 

God's ideals about wealth he teaches also, What 
a general upset this was to their feeling that the best 
thing and the most important thing in the world is 
to be rich in money and goods. 

God's ideals about human relations ; Love your 
enemies. Could anything be more of a reversal of 
their standards of conduct, or of ours ? 

God's ideals about the Old Testament: They 
must learn that while Jesus seems to be casting aside 
the customs they had been taught to revere, that that 
was not the case. He is using them as vessels to fill 
with a richer truth. 

_0d's ideals about truth; He teaches them that 
all strong talk is wrong, that a man’s word and act 
must square. 

God's ideals about religious acts : He shows them 
that the motive in every act is what counts, and if 
the motive is the praise of men, they will not receive 
the praise of.God. He teaches them to pray also, 
although this last lesson is often repeated, 

Absolute necessity of living right: Lest they should 
think that he was one whom they could. follow.as 
they would Rabhi Shammai or Rabbi Hillel, he 
teaches them that there is such a thing as real law, 
that his word is it, and men will be ruined without it. 

As an interlude comes the story of John’s doubt 
and Jesus’ tribute to him. And asa perfect example 
of one who entered the kingdom of heaven by the 
front door, humble; mourning, unselfish, hungry for 
righteousness and all, comes the great lesson of the 








Titles and Golden Texts 


I. THE! APPEARANCES OF THE. RISEN LORD 
(1 Cor, 15 : 1-11). 


This Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses 


(Acts 2 : 32). 


2. THE USE CF THE SABBATH (Mark 2 : 23 to 3 : 6). 
The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath (Mark 2 : 27). : 


3. THE.APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE (Mark 3 : 7-19). 
Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and appointed 
you, that ye should go and bear fruit (John 15 : 16). 


4. THE BEATITUDES (Mark 5 : 1-12). 
Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God 
(Matt. 5 : 8). 


5. POVERTY AND RICHES (Luke 6 : 20-26; 16: 19-31). 
A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth (Luke 12 : 15). 


6. THE LAW OF LOVE (Luke 6 : 27-38; Rom. 13 : 8-10). 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (Rom. 13 : 9). 


7. THE OLD LAW AND THE NEW LIFE (Matt. 5 : 17-26). 
He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law (Rom. 
13 : 8). 
8. TRUTHFULNESS (Matt. 5 : 33-37; Jas: 3: 1-12; 5 : 12). 
Putting away falsehood, speak ye truth each one with 
his neighbor : for we are members one of another (Eph, 
4: 25). 
9. HYPOCRISY AND SINCERITY (Matt. 6 : 1-18). 
Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, 
to be seen of them: else ye have no reward with your 
Father who is in heaven (Matt. 6: 1). 


Io. HEARING AND DOING (Luke 6 : 39-49). 
Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deluding 
your own selves (Jas. I : 22). 


II, CHRIST’S WITNESS TO JOHN THE BAPTIST 
(Matt. 11 : 2-19). 
Among them that are born of women there is none 
greater than John: yet he that is but little in the kingdom 
of God is greater than he (Luke 7 : 28). 


12, THE PENITENT WOMAN (Luke 7 : 36-50). 
Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners (1 Tim, 
1:15). 
13. REVIEW. 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil (Matt. § : 17). 


penitent woman and her forgiveness. Not all Jesus 
teaching was simple sermonizing; far more of if came 
as Hie went about doing good that they might see him 
actually at work, and let him explain the meaning of 
his deeds as they went. 


A Lesson Summaty 


Jesus came to usher in ‘The Kingdom of God.” 
More and more as we proceed with the study of his 
life will we meet this phrase and this thought. And 
the ‘‘kingdom of God” is simply that state among 
men where they love God and are obedient to him, 
and regard their neighbors as themselves. What 
prevents the coming of this kingdom is wrong, error, 
wilfulness, ignorance. The external abuses and 
wrongs of government and social life rise from men 
whose hearts and desires are wrong. Men try to 
bring about a kingdom of joy by changing external 
things. Jesus will bring to pass the kingdom of God 
by changing the hearts of men. Make no mistake 
about it, the change of the inner desires of men is the 


_ only permanent change and progress. While there 


is a reaction of evil surroundings, producing some 
evil, the source of all evil surroundings is in men’s 
evil desires. Fundamentally, saloons do not make 
drinkers; drinkers make the saloons. Red-light dis- 
tricts do not make vice; vicious people create the 
vicious places. ‘Temptation does not cause sin, ‘* but 
each man when he is tempted is drawn away by his 
own lust and enticed.” ‘This is the reason why Jesus 
deals with the heart, the desires. ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness,” for this 
is the vital thing. His work is to give light to the 
minds and hearts and power to the spirit of men. 
Every one of these lessons is a step in that process of 
light-giving. 


Questions for Class Use 
1, What did-God give the Sabbath to men for? 
2. How did Jesus select the twelve men for disciples ? 
3. What does ‘‘ blessed.’’ mean ? 
4. What was Dives’ sin ? : 
; How did: Jesus ‘‘ fulfil’? the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
kill’? ? ‘ 
6, Why are religious acts done from pride of no value? 
z What was John’s real greatness'? 
.. What drew the sinful woman to Jesus’ feet? 


Other Teaching Points 

Jesus is often called a liberal, but his liberality was never 
of the sort that’ says, ‘*‘ Do anything you want to do, and 
it will. be all right.” - His liberality is of the sort that 
says, ‘* Know the ‘truth, and the truth will make you 
free.’”’ He‘did not overthrow the sacredness of the Sab- 
bath. 

The disciples were not learned, but they were willing 
to learn, Any man who is truly willing to learn from God 
will be taught abundantly. 

Every man is trying to be happy ; God is trying to lead 
men to a state of happiness. The beatitudes tell how they 
will come to the state of permanent happiness. 

The love that Jesus enjoined was not family affection, 
but that kindly regard for another’s interest that places 
him on a level with yourself, 

The fulfilled law is a law that is filled full. The Mosaic 
law prescribes acts; Jesus prescribes motives. ‘The Mo- 
saic law dealt with the outer man, Jesus with his thought 
and feelings. , 

Life is a structure. He that builds on truth will stand ; 
he that builds on error will fall. 

How much do I love Jesus? This tells me how much 
I have truly confessedto him and how much I have been 
pardoned, 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 

interest in the coming lesson The suggestions and ques- 

tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teac J 


(Mark 3: 20-35.) 

There was a time when there was much discussion 
over the ‘‘ unpardonable sin.” Some said it was one 
thing and some another. There need be no debate 
nor uncertainty as to what Jesus meant by the sin 
‘*that hath never forgiveness.” Read these verses 
altogether and see what led up to Jesus’ statement. 
Is it not simply that when men see the good, and 
wilfully declare that it is not good, but evil, that 
their will resists their moral Vision and hopelessly 
blinds them ? 


1. What had Jesus done to draw such a crowd ? (Matt. 
12 : 22.) 

2. Why did they say, ‘‘he hath Beelzebub ’”’? 

3. What is the simple principle of verses 23-26? 

4. Verse 30 tells what the unpardonable sin is. What 
is it? 

5. Was Jesus lacking in family love? 

6. What did he mean by verse 35 ? 


Evanston, ILL. 











LESSON FOR JUNE 30 (Review) 


Marks of the King’s Subjects 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


E HAVE been following the footsteps of Jesus 
during his opening ministry of word and deed 
in Galilee. e have been brought into touch 

with the mind of Christ as it was revealed in unfor- 
gettable words, rich with beauty, at the outset of his 
service and sacrifice. But to attempt toreyiew every 
lesson, and to outline even the most outstanding 
truths would be as. unwise as to endeavor to tell a 
child of the orbits and at pre of the planets, 
We pass by the first two with a glance, seeing in the 
controversy over the observance of the sabbath the 
evidence of Christ's break away from the petty tram- 
mels and traditions of the Pharisees, and. in the ap- 
pointment of the twelve the first definite step in the 
setting up of his kingdom. We focus our eyes upon 
Christ as a preacher, 

Let us look at the preacher himself, for the preacher 
is always more than his sermon, A peasant from 
Nazareth, roughhanded with his trade, dressed in 
the garb of a villager, with the Galiléan accent on 
his tongue.. He has only the ordinary education, 
but with such a mastery that scholarship wonders at 
the man who has never sat in its schools. Above all, 
he moves with such ease and grasp: in the whole 

range of the Scriptures, that their words are his 
‘weapons and his goads in debate, his statutes and 
“songs in appeal. But as men behold him, and hear 
him speak, they become conscious of a certain aloof- 
ness and separateness. He is a-man with a secret. 
It is the secret of One who lay.on the bosom of God his 
Father, and at the midnight*hour holds a communion, 
such as man has never known, and wears a holiness 
that stills and awes. bikes 

Mark his methods of speech. His-word is ‘‘ with 

wer.” He speaks not as the Scribes, but with au- 
thority. ‘Verily I say unto you,” 
words ” proceed out of his mouth. Power, authority, 
grace, these impress men as often as he opens his 
lips. He is a poet, and Nature is his minister.. He 
is a thinker, and deep sayings and inexhaustible 
parables enshrine his truths. Heis a master in Israel, 
and every old word of the Scriptures lives anew as he 
breathes it. No man could forget his haunting, con- 
victing, imperishable words. 

‘Then we consider his subject. 
dom of God, or of heaven, and its righteousness. 
The Kingdom of God, the rule and realm of God:in 
the hearts and lives of men—that he came to found, 
setting forth its laws in his words, illustrating its 
ideal by his life, and finally openin 
cross. 
and its relationships. He begins, in our fourth les- 
son, by drawing the portrait of those who belong to 
the Kingdom. Men may differ in race, in birth, in 
temperament, intraining. But unlikeas they may be, 
they will all be like Christ, and as years pase on they 
will grow even more like him. They will all be poor 
in spirit, burdened with sadness for sin and sorrow, 
meek in temper, athirst for righteousness, merciful 
and pure in heart, not only making peace, but in pa- 
tience and at times in joy, enduring wrong. 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

The lessons that follow (Nos, 5, 6, 7, and 8) lead us 
into the relationships of the children of the Kingdom. 
Three of these lie within our limits. The first is the 
relation to outward condition. Wealth is not to be 
desired. It is often an achievement, and the reward 
of industry, and foresight. Itis always a stewardship, 
of which a man must give an account. But it is also 
a peril. Jesus does not bid the children of the King- 
dom seek it. Nay rather, ‘‘ Blessed be ye poor.” 
The second is the relation to one’s neighbor in the in- 
tercourse of life. It must be a fulfilment of the lawof 
love. ‘To love solves all the problems of dissension, 
and of despiteful dealing, and even of charity. It 
must rise higher to wear the grace of a spirit which 
will not even give an angry look or utter a peevish 
word. The new life which beats within must kee 
the old law with an inward and spiritual obedience it 
did not know. It must be expressed in an absolute 
truthfulness, an uprightness and integrity of daily 
speech and deed which all men know to be the hall- 
mark of a wholesome sanctity. ‘The third is the rela- 
tion to religious observances, the communion of the 
soul with God. Then the children of the Kingdom 
must fear: and shun the hypocrisy and ostentation 
and unreality of Jewish Pharisee and pagan idolater. 
In almsgiving, in prayer, in fasting, no man’s eye 
should be considered. Men should not know that the 


widow has been helped in her need, They should ° 


not know that there is a wood where the believer 
walks to pray, or an inner chamber whose door he 
shuts when no man dreams he has gone to speak 
with God. They should see a calm face below 
anointed hair when the spirit is mourning before 
God. Who shall attain to this high plane of life? 
Not the man who hears in self-conceit, or listens with 
an evil purpose in his heart, or attempts to build up 
a fair fabric of holiness without having first made 
his covenant with God. No. The foundation of a 
faith and hope set on God is the only basis of the life 
which. does the will of the Father. 

The two closing lessons may be used to drive home 
the teaching of the preacher. When we have seen 


‘*Gracious -. 


That is-the King- . 


its gates by his . 
Here in our lessons he outlines its demands 


“OF 
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clearly what Jesus meant children of the Kingdom of 
Heaven to be, we shall understand where John the 
Baptist; bright and —- lamp as he was, was not so 
great as the least in the Kingdom. When we look at 
the penitent woman washing Christ’s feet with her 
tears and wiping them with the hairs of her head, 
and glance at Simon the Pharisee’s high look and see 
into his proud heart, we learn how the vilest and 
lowest pass into the Kingdom, when in faith they re- 
spond to the call of Christ, As she went homeward 
with the blessing of peace she bore all the marks of 
the children of t ingdom. 


Guascow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Facts of the Quarter 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ESSON 1.—T7he Appearances of the Risen Lord: 

, The Easter lesson is very appropriately taken 
from the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, in 
which' Paul discusses the Resurrection. ‘This dis- 
cussion is based upon the historical fact that Christ 
rose from the dead. ‘The lesson presents in brief the 
testimony to that fact. Six appearances are men- 
tioned, probably in chronological order, the last 
being that to Paul himself. The lesson indicates the 
emphasis in Paul's preaching, and also his modesty. 
Lesson 2.—7he Use of the Sabbath: ‘Two contro- 
versies about the Sabbath occurred shortly after the 
second passover, in April, A. D, 28. It is uncertain 
whether both occurred in the same place, but Galilee 
was the locality. The Pharisees criticized the disci- 
les for plucking (and eating) earsof grain. Our 
Lord replies by citing the case of David, and in 


_ varions ways defends acts of mwecessity on the Sab- 


bath. On the other occasion he defends acts of 
mercy, avowing himself ‘‘ Lord of the Sabbath. 

Lesson 3.—Zhe Appointment of the Twelve: The 
Twelve were chosen by our Lord after a night of 
prayer. As the Sermon on the Mount followed im- 
mediately, the A/ace was probably on the summit. of 
the Horns of Hattin, and the ¢zme in May, A. D. 28. 
A few verses from Matthew’s report of that discourse, 
which seem peculiarly applicable to the apostles, are 
added as part of the lesson (Matt. 5 : 13-16). 

Lesson 4.—7ke Beatitudes: Thename is from the 


-Latin rendering of the first word in each verse. The 
excellence of the passive virtues is set forth, and the 


whole series is utterly opposed to popular Jewish 
concaptions of the kingdom of heaven. -The time 
and place of this and the six succeeding lessons are : 
May, A. D. 28, on the side of the Horns of Hattin. 

Lesson 5.—Poverty and Riches: It is rightly as- 
sumed in the selection of Lessons 4-10 that Matthew 
and Luke give reports of the same discourse. Part 
of this lesson is parallel to the last, but verses 24-26 
are peculiar to Luke’s report. The parable of Dives 
and Lazarus is an appropriate comment of the former 
part of the lesson. 

Lesson 6.— Zhe Law of Love: This is the funda- 
mental principle in the new kingdom, The same 
theughin agwres in Matthew’s report, and the selec- 
tion from the Epistle to the Romans is an appropri- 
ate addition to our Lord’s teaching on the law of love. 

Lesson 7.—7he Old Law and the New Life: Pe- 
culiar to Matthew’s report. Our Lord here defines 
his relation to the Old ‘Testament revelation, and'sets 
forth his own interpretation of the Sixth Command- 
ment: ‘* Thou shalt not kill.” 

Lesson 8.—7ruthfulness : The passage from Mat- 
thew reproves the prevalent habit of making needless 
oaths, often acloak for lying, while the selection 
from James in severe language describes the power 
of the tongue for evil. , 

Lesson 9.—Hyfpocrisy and Sincerity : Peculiar to 
Matthew. Three forms of religious duty are here 
grouped under the general term ‘‘ righteousness.” 
None of these is to be performed ‘‘to be seen of 
men.” Almsgiving is to done without publicity. 
Prayer isto be offered in secret, without ‘‘ vain repe- 
titions,” ard a model is given in ‘‘ The Lord’s 
Prayer.” Fasting is to be performed without visible 
signs to attract attention. 

sson 10.—Hearing and Doing : The conclusion 
of the discourse is taken from Luke’s report. The 
figure of a tree and its fruits sets forth the contrast 
between mere hearing and doing, while the respective 
results are indicated in the description of a wise 
builder and a foolish one. 

Lesson 11.—Chrisi’s Witness to John the Bapitst: 
A message from John, implying doubt, was answered 
by an appeal to the works of Jesus, who then bears 
witness to John. He declares that John is ‘‘ Elijah 
that is to come,” and contrasts the attitude of the 
people toward John and that toward himself. 

Lesson 12.— 7he Penitent Woman: A sinful 
woman anoints the feet of Jesus at the house of 
Simon, a ‘‘ Pharisee,” who inwardly objects to the 
woman’s actions. Our Lord, by a parable, shows 


how her great sense of sin leads to great affection. 


He publicly pardons her, saying that her faith had 
saved her.’ ‘This woman was nzof Mary Magdalene, 


and this andinting is not identical with that at Beth- 
any by Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 
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The Busy Men’s Review 


By William H. Ridgway 


Lesson 1.—The Appearances of the Risen Lord 
(1 Cor. 15: 1-11). The Easter lesson: Paul himself 
the greatest proof of the truth of the resurrection. 
And his passion for preaching it. Those five hundred 
whom he interviewed and whom he counted. ‘Ten 
car-loads of witnesses he just had to believe. 


Lesson 2.—The Use of the Sabbath (Mark 2 : 23 to 
3:6), When your heart is right you do just what 
you want to do. God gives his children common 
sense, and expects them to use the head as well as the 
feet. El Nidito was built for me, but the house- 
keepers expect me to be ‘‘a little careful, now, Will, 
do,” in the matter of wardrobe. Let the men you 
meet rub up against the ‘stretch-forth-thy-hand” 
brand of religion. 


Lesson 3.—The Appointment of the Twelve (Mark 
3: 7-19; Matt, 5 : 13-16). Thecrowd swarms where the 
good is found or is thoughtto befound, Lightalways 
draws fishes and folks. And when the call comes 
every fellow settles down to his place and looks like 
his kind. He gets his name in the world of men, but 
he doesn’t get his new name until Heaven gets done 
with him. Such were the lessons in the appointing 
of the Twelve. 


Lesson 4.—The Beatitudes (Matt. 5: 1-12). We 
only took five of them. We talked about the ‘ spunky” 
people. Crocodile tears. ‘The savings bank fellows 
who own the great estates. The hungry fellows who 
are taking the high places. And r old Balky 
Maxwell, whose reviling ought to 
happy. But didn’t. We found however, as millions 
of. others have found, that the preacher of this ser- 
mon knew what he was talking about. 


Lesson 5.—Poverty and Riches (Luke 6 : 20-26; 16: 
19-31). This is the lesson where we are given a peep 
into hell, with a view of keeping us out. We found 
hell, like your swell hotel, is no place for a poor man. 
Any of you fellows who’ get there will be in danger 
of having a crowd at your heels, crying, ‘‘ Buttinsky.” 
However, don’t lose the great point of ‘the lesson : 
Heaven wants us in spite of our mistakes and pov- 
erty, 


Lesson 6.—The Law of Love (Luke 6 : 27-38; Rom. 
13; 8-10). Only heaven loves its enemies to this day. 
Weare a bad lot. Even the big yellow rule is stiff in 
its joints and in danger.of breaking when. we try to 
work it. ‘This whole lesson is a topic for a ‘* brother- 
hood” meeting, with both Christ and Paul to lead it. 


Lesson 7.—Old Law and New Life (Matt. 5 : 17-26). 
How to have fun ‘and more fun. But I think I liked 
this lesson because Jesus said teachers are great. 
The older I grow andthe more see, the higher I 
honor the ‘‘schoolmarm.” We used to make her life 
miserable; didn’t we, Huck? But Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn understand things better now. 
And so will you. 


Lesson 8.—Truthfulness (Matt. 5 : 33-37; Jas. 3: I- 
12; 5:12). You didn’t like this lesson very well. 
“Too much hell in it,” I think you said. ‘The truth 
of the matter was there was too much ‘‘ home” in it. 
We were getting around where you lived. It is very 
hard to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, as the man in court says. But He is 
able. He killed the snake. 


Lesson 9.—Hypocrisy and Sincerity (Matt. 6 : 1-18). 
How to give and how to pray. To give you must 
love and then give yourself. That cuts out the brass 
band. To pray, you go off and get alone with God. 
And that makes you honest. he ‘‘ hypocrite” is 
generally the fellow who looks into the church and 
sees his own likeness on the plate-glass of the vesti- 
bule door. So never be disturbed about him, but try 
to win him, 


Lesson 10.—Hearing and Doing (Luke 6 : 39-49). 
Fault-finding. Beam-eyed. Mote-hunting. Almost 
anything but trying to know God’s will and have an 
abundant heart. Obedience is the trademark of 
heaven. A life built upon obedience is a house 
founded upon a rock, Butthe mote-hunter, the anvil- 
chorus singer, the knocker, all build down by the- 
seashore, and the tidal wave is due most any time. 


Lesson i:1.—Christ’s Witness to John the Baptist 
(Matt.11 : 2-19). Alessonofstrongmen. And theSun- 
day-school the place of making. The *‘ pasging of the 
idle rich.” The stirring boy, who wades in the gutter 
in his Sunday shoes, and ‘‘ catches it” when he gets 
home, And then ‘‘Solemncholy” Stebbins,and Happy 
Harry, and Jesus loving every one of the whole les- 
son-full. 


Lesson 12.—The Penitent Woman (Luke 7 : 36-50). 
‘*The woman who was a sinner.” The woman who 
became a sinner because she was loving and trusting 
and believing. Her very good qualities were her 
undoing. And Heaven loves her forever. Simon, I 
have somewhat to say to thee. And Jesus gives 
Simon something that fits, which he can put on and 
wear. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


No Room ?—for What ?—/ came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil (Golden Text), A friend 
says to me, *‘I have not time or room in my 
life for Christianity! If it were not so full! 
You don’t know how. hard I work from 
morning till night. When have.I time, 
where have I room for Christianity in such a 
life as mine?’’ Itis as if the engine had 
said it had no room for the steam, It is as 
if the tree had said it had no room for the 
sap. It is as if the ocean had said it had no 
room for the tide. It is as if the man had 
said he had no room for his soul. - It is as if 
the life had said it had no time to live, when 
it is life. It is not something added to life ; 
it is life. A man is not living without it. 
And for a man to say, ‘*I am so full in life 
that I have no room for life,’’ you see imme- 
diately to what absurdity it reduces. itself.— 
May Field Mc Kean, Philadelphia, Pa. Quo- 
tation from Phillips Brooks, in ‘‘ Flowers 
of Thought,” ly Cecilia M. Tibbits. 


Changed by the Artist’s Touch.—/ came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil (Golden ‘Text), 
A beautiful story is told of Sir Hubert Her- 
komer, the great painter. His father was » 
poor: man, and the professor brought him 
from his native Germany to live with him in 
his beautiful house near London, ‘The old 
man used to model in clay in his early life, 
and now that he had leisure he took to it 
again in his old age. But his hands trembled, 
and the work showed signs of imperfection, 
It was his one sorrow. At night he went to 
bed early, and. when he had gone, his son 
would go into the studio and take his father’s 
poor work and make it as beautiful. as posgi- 

le. When the old man came down in the 
morning he would look at the work and rub 
his hands, and say, ‘* Ah, I can do ‘as well 
as ever I did!’’? ‘So Christ took the best 
teaching uttered before him and refined it 
into beauty. ‘he words of the old law, 
*¢ The ministration of death’’ as -Paul calls 
it, became beautiful words of truth and life 
when vitalized by the touch of Jesus,— HW” &, 
Clark, Huddersfield, Eng. Condensed from 
Good Words. 


Creating Value in Stone—and in Life. 
—1 came not to destroy, but to fulfil (Golden 
Text). An artist takes a piece of stone 
worth one hundred dollars and out of it 
carves a statue worth a thousand dollars— 
that js art. Jesus Christ takes a human life 
that is morally worthless, and out of it makes 
a priceless character, of surpassing beauty in 
its godliness—that is salvation.— 1. J. art, 
D.D., Utica, N. Y. From Zion's Herald, 


Giving Up, or Taking ?—/ came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil (Golden Text). To 
most young people the first thought which 
presents itself is, ‘* What must I give up if I 
become a Christian? Of what pleasures 
must I be denied?. What good times must 
I forego?’’ David asked, ‘* What shall I 
render [give up] unto the Lord?’’ But the 
answer came immediately, ‘* I will take —’’ 
And that which we are to take far outweighs 
that which we give up. If we want to gather 
flowers, we must not fill our hands with 
weeds,— Alay Field McKean, Philadelphia, 
La, Condensed from “* A Young Girl's 
Religion.” 


When Passenger Pri es are Ours. 
—J came not to destroy, but to fulfil 
(Golden Text), And in fulfilling the whole 
law of God, Christ offers to assume the 
whole burden of its fulfilment that rests 
upon us, A station-agent at Bioomington, 
New Jersey, saw a man walking on the 
tracks of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. On 
his back he carried a huge package, appar- 
ently containing household utensils as well 
as clothes. He seemed tired, though he 
trudged sturdily on. Heh d not, however, 
acquired the veteran tramp’s skill in walking 
on the ties, and his journey was evidently 
telling on his physical powers, The agent 
stopped him and ordered him off the track, 
telling him that he was liable to arrest for 
trespass, besides incurring the risk of being 
killed by a train. The man, who was a 
Hungarian, demurred and produced a rail- 
road ticket, good from Jersey City to Scran- 
ton, Pa. The agent looked at him in amaze- 
ment, and asked him why he was walking 
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when he might ride.” The Hungarian re- 
plied that he thought the ticket gave him 
only the privilege of walking over the road. 
His right was explained to him, and the 
tired man delightedly boarded the first train 
that stopped. A similar mistake is often 
made by Christians who do not avail them- 
selves of their privileges. They toil through 
life bearing their burdens of care, despite 
the fact that God [in Christ] has undertaken 
to bear all their care for them.—Zdward B. 
Bagby, Fort Smith, Ark. From The Chris- 
tian Herald. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 


In a Court-Room.—/ came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil (Golden Text), In aSan Fran- 
cisco court-room thirty disheveled, red-eyed, 
hardened drunkards awaited trial. Suddenly 
a clear, strong voice from below began sing- 
ing : 

** Last night as I lay sleeping, 
‘There came a dream so fair, 
I stood in old Jerusalem, 
Beside the temple there."’ 


The judge, making inquiry, found the song 
to proceed from a prisoner below, also await- 
ing trial. As the song went on every one 
showed emotion, some drop on their 
knees, one buried his face, and sobbed, ‘‘O 
mother, mother.’’ ‘The sobs cut to the very 
heart, and the song welled on through the 
court-room : 


‘* Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Sing for the night is o’er ; 
Hosannah in the highest, 
Hosannah for evermore."’ 


The judge looked into the faces of the men. 
There was not one .whose better impulses 
had-not been stirred) by the song. He did 
not call the cases singly. A word of good 
advice, and he dismissed them all. The 
song had done more good than punishment 
could have accomplished. — Mrs, Joseph 
Tyne, Lynch Station, Virginia. 


¥ 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


‘A. CORRECTION Review.—For this form 
of review the teacher will write para- 
phrases of the lessons, packing each 

paraphrase full of errors, He will read each 

paraphrase to the class distinctly and slowly, 
instructing the pupils to raise their hands as 
soon as they note anything incorrect in the 
account, You will call upon them for the 
correction, read the passage correctly, and 
so proceed. Note with a pencil under the 
words all points that are passed by the class 
without correcting, and read the paraphrase 
again, and yec again, till all has been made 
right. Then ask the class to give you the 
story back again, correctly, in their own 

words. By this time you will have had a 

very thorough zeview, and incidentally much 

delightful amusement. 

Shall I give a specimen of these twisted 
accounts ? 

**Once Jesus and his ten disciples were 
walking through a field of Indian corn, It 
was the sabbath, the- first day of the week. 
And as his disciples walked they began to 
pick the ears of corn and husk them and eat 
them. But the Sadducees were following, 
watching, and they said, ‘Why do your 
disciples do on the sabbath what is wrong?’ 
And Jesus answered, ‘Have you never read 
what Moses did when he was hungry, he and 
his disciples? How he entered into the 
temple in the days of Aaron the high priest, 
and ate the ten loaves of shewbread, he and 
his disciples ?—bread which only the Levites 
have a right toeat?’ And Jesus went on to 
say, ‘Sunday was made for man, and not 
man for Sunday ; therefore the Son of God 
is Lord also of Sunday.’ 

**And on another occasion Jesus went 
into the temple; and a man there had a 
twisted hand. And the Sadducees watched 
to see whether he would heal on Sunday, so 
that they might accuse him. And he said to 
the man with the twisted hand, ‘ Arise.’ 
And he said to his disciples, ‘Is it right to 
do wrong on Sunday, or.to do right? to save 
life or to harm it?’ But the disciples held 
their peace. And when he had looked on 
them searchingly, being amazed at their stu- 
pidity, he said to the man, ‘Give me your 
hand.’ And the man obeyed, and his hand 
was straightened. And the Sadducees went 
out, and at once took counsel with the San- 
hedrim how they might bring him to trial.’’ 





It will be best for you to write the correct 
form in red ink, interlining it with the incor- 
rect form, so that you can read it without 
hesitation. This form of review, of course, 
is best adapted to the narrative lessons, and 
the narrative portions of other lessons, such 
as the parables in the on the Mount. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


© 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that thou hast spared us beyond 
our deserving, and that thou art still using us 
in thy service. We thank thee that in thine 
only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, we have the 
fulfilling of the utmost grpcgeten of thy love 
for men, and that through him we are given the 
life that is eternal. ‘Thou hast permitted us to 
learn of him as he chose the men who were to 
carry on his mission in the world, as he taught 
upon the mountain-side life-truths that have 
changed all life for many a sin-sick and heavily- 
burdened soul, and we have learned of the wit- 
ness that he bore to that faithful prophet John 
the Baptist, who bore witness to him. We 
have learned, too, of his tenderness with the 

nitent woman and his sufficiency as the 

Saviour from sin. Oh, may we be enabied by 
his grace to live out these great lessons from his 
life, and thus render unto him praise and honor 
and the allegiance of the consecrated life. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


Questions for a Written Review 


1. In the 15th chapter of First Corinth- 
ians how many appearances of the Lord to 
others after his resurrection are noted ? 

2. What two occasions gave rise to the 
Pharisees’ objections to Jesus and the disci- 
ples’ use of the sabbath ? 

3. Name as many of the twelve apostles 
as you Can. 

4. Write out any one or more of the Be- 
atitudes., 

5. What are some of the dangers to one’s 
character in trying to become rich ? 

6. Write out what is called the Golden 
Rule. 

7. Is it ever right to tell a lie? If not, 
why not? 

8. To whom did Jesus liken the man who 
hears what he ought to do, and does not 
do it? fi, : 

9. What was it about John the Baptist 
that justified Jesus in calling him great? 

10, Tell in your own words what occurred 
when Jesus was a guest in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

‘* Christ for the world we sing."* 

‘*T know not why God's wondrous grace."* 
‘In heavenly love abiding."’ 

‘** I will sing of my Redeemer."* 

** More love to thee, O Christ.” 

‘ ‘Take the name of Jesus with you.”’ 

** Tell me the old, old story.” 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ** Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 106 : 1-4 (216 : 1-4). 

Psalm 103 : 1-7 (207.: 1-3). 

Psalin 98 : 1-6 (197 : 1-4). 

Psalm 102 : 9-14 (204 : I-3). 

Psalm 72 : 17, 18 (148 : 5, 2). 


+ 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


The stereographs, or lesson pictures, if 
ordered less than four at one time, are 20 
cents each. ‘The second quarter's lessons 
call for twelve stereographs ; -cost, $2.00. 
Forty-eight places are to be visited during 
1912. ‘Lhe forty-eight stereographs cost $8, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the r1o1r stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only eleven 
for the second quarter ($1.84). Persons owning 
both roro and torr stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for ror2 ($4.84), or only eight 
for the second quarter ($1.34). The stereo- 
scope, through which the pictures (stereo- 
graphs) are seen in vivid life-likeness, is 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Co., 103t Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


NOVEL review of the quarter’s work 
can be secured in any class where the 
lesson places have been visited with 

the help of stereographs. It might be pos- 
sible to conduct such a review while the 
stereographs themselves were loaned for this 
Sunday to some’ other class less well 
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equipped. Or the teacher may bring in 
again to her own class all the twelve stereo- 
graphs used since the end of March, and let 
each pupil in turn take the stereoscope and 
choose what place he would like to revisit. 
A half-minute for each will be found time 
enough to allow for this. (Do not have the 
stereographs examined while held in the 
hand like ordinary flat ‘‘pictures.’’ Used 
in that way one fails to get the:.impressive 
effect of reality—of being personally on the 
round.) Then, without permitting any 
urther use of the material, but calling every- 
body’s attention, the teacher may begin call- 
ing for personal experiences. 

** Where did you go, John? What did 
‘ou see there,’’ or, ‘*‘ How. does the place 
ook to-day? Of which of our lessons did 
the place remind you?” If necessary, let 
other pupils help in recalling the lesson as- 
sociations, but allow one individual pupil to 
describe the outlook. 

We are all more interested in what hap- 

pened at a given place if we ourselves have 
seen the place. Try this plan. 


| Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—After six months’ lessons about 
the life of Jesus, this review may em- 
phasize why Jesus came into the 

world. He said,‘*I am not come to destroy 
(the laws), but to fulfil’? (or keep them). 
Lead further to the thought why I came into 
the world. Jesus’ life was a blessing. Jesus 
taught how every life might be a blessing. 

Lesson Aim.—Each child’s life should be 
a blessing to the world. 

Introduction.—Call attention to your Cra- 
dle Roll names and tell how many there 
are. Do you think these babies came into 
the world to make their parents happy or 
sorry? I think somebody loves and cares 
for each one, as their mothers hold these 
babies and look into their faces. I think all 
Christian mothers pray that their babies may 
be a blessing to the world. They want the 
little lips and tongues to speak only good, 
true words ; the little feet to walk in right 
ways; the little hands to do only good, kind 
deeds ; the little hearts to love and choose 
right things. We are old enough to choose 
good things. Repeat in concert: 


** We have two little eyes to look to God, 
Two little ears to hear his Word ; 
Two litue feet to walk his ways, 
And one little mouth to sing his praise ; 
Two little hands to do his will, 
And one little heart to love him still, — 
Take them, dear Jesus, and let them be 
Always obedient and true to thee." 








Because some children chose wrong things 
their lives brought sorrow instead of blessing 
to the world. 

Review Story.—Long ago, in a far-away 
country, an angel told a young mother that 
her baby would grow to be a great blessing 
to all the world. That mother (Mary) often 
prayed that she might teach and train her 
child right. ‘This child (Jesus) was always 
kind, gentle, and obedient. He lived to help 
other children to grow wiser and stronger 
and better. He was grieved when he saw 
people whose lives made others sorry instead 
of happy. 

When Jesus grew to be a man his life was 
a blessing to all who loved and followed 
him. Mothers brought their little children, 
that he might take them in his arms and 
pray as he blessed them. (That picture 
should hang in every primary room.) 

Jesus chose twelve disciples, or friends, 
that he might teach them how to be a bless- 
ing. (Repeat their names.) On the moun- 
tain-side Jesus taught the crowd how to make 
their lives a blessing. Some day we will 
learn all those ‘*Blesseds.’? Every child 
should know this one : *‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.’’ 

Some people who heard Jesus thought 
that he had come to destroy or change all 
their Bible laws. Jesus said, ** Think not 
that I came to destroy,’’ etc. (Matt. 5 : 
17). Then he explained what those laws 
meant. These are some of the things he 
taught: that the Sabbath, God’s holy day, 
was given for rest and worship, because peo- 
ple needed it. (One by one show appropri- 
ate lesson pictures, and repeat the shortened 
texts.) Jesus taught, ‘‘ Speak ye truth each 
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one with his neighbor’; ‘+ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself’’; ‘‘ He that loveth his neigh- 
bor hath kept (or fulfilled) the law.”” He 
taught the Golden Rule that day on the 
mountain, (Repeat it.) 

Our summer days are here, when we enjoy 
berries and other fruit. We know that good 
fruit comes from good trees and bushes. 
Good deeds come from. good lives. Jesus 
said, ‘* By their fruits ye shall know them ”’; 
‘*Go and bear good fruits,’’ etc. 

Some of his friends said, ‘* Lord, teach us 
to pray,’’ Then Jesus taught the Lord’s 
Prayer. (Repeat it.) The people heard 
many good things that day. Jesus wanted 
them to do good. Repeat, ‘‘ Be ye doers ot 
the word, and not hearers only.”’ 

. After the Review.—Can a boy’s life be a 
great blessing if he speaks bad words or tells 
lies ;_ if he steals or spoils his body with cig- 
arets? Can.a girl be a real blessing if she 
is proud, and gets angry? 

_ Jesus came into this world to be a bless- 
ing. ‘Have you ever thought why you came 
into this world? Jesus wants your life to be 
a blessing, and will show you how, in your 
home, your school, and the world. He lets 
each child choose for himself. 

Hand Work.—On slips of paper write : 





1 want 10 BE (QOD every pay 


Name 


Or ** Jesus went about doing good,’’ 


I want to be like Jesus. 


Name 











Let each child have one to sign. Let an 
alder person sing as a solo, ‘‘I want to be 
more like Jesus,’’ or something similar, 

During vacation days let each one try to be 
a blessing. 

CuHicaco, ILL, 
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0 My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett : 


i}. N MAETERLINCK’S “ Blue Bird,”? two 
wb:: children. who seek. for. happiness, are 
oe? ogiven a:wonderful glass through ich 
they can see the soul of the dog, the cat, the 
fire, water, milk. To-day we are going to 
use a mirror wonderful. We shall look at 
some Jewish laws and customs as if we could 
see the souls of the Hebrews who originated 
them, and we shall note whether what Jesus 
saw pleased him, for we shall read the 
actions as Jesus did. 

We drew a mirror-frame in our books, and 
noted: 1. The Jewish Sabbath (Lesson 2) ; 
2. Jewish worship (Lessons 7, 9, 11); 
3. The Jewish standards of value (Lessons 

? }e 

: We discovered in each case that the spirit 
of love was missing. The girls proved it. 
The law was not filled full; the larger, 
better part was missing. In Jesus’ life we 
saw the fulfilment. We then discussed 
events in Jesus’ life which showed how the 
spirit of love was evidenced on Sabbaths, in 
worship, and in service. 

Ve .then marked and memorized three 
verses: (1) Mark 2:27; (2) Romans 13:8; 
(3) Luke 12: 15. 

Fhen L produced a short piece of stout 
cord and untwisted the strands. One strand 
I bound over the hands for the Jewish law 
of what to do and what not to do; a second 
strand was laid across the knees to suggest 
the law as to what places to go and not to 
go; a third was held across the lips to sug- 
gest the law of what to say or what not to 
say. 

But Jesus took these laws and wove their 
spirit into one stout love-law which binds us 
more closely to Christ and yet gives us more 
liberty. That all he says and does, does 
not break the law of love to God and our 
fellow-man, is the Christian’s only standard. 
The little questions, ‘Is this right ?’’ will 
be answered by the larger one, ‘‘ Does it 
keep the law of love as fulfilled by Jesus? ”’ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Mark 3 : 20-35. Find how unbelief 
in Jesus was shown by friends, enemies, and 
relatives. 

Memorize John 3: 19, Find the meaning 
of ‘‘malignant.’’ Why is this an example 
of malignant unbelief? 

Matthew 12 : 22-30. 
were made against Jesus? 
help them to believe ? 


What accusations 
Did miracles 
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Read Mark 3 : 20-35. . Prove by the argu- 
ment of the divided kiogdom ‘that Jesus’ 
power is not from Satan, © - 

What is the penalty of unbelief? Read 
John 16: 8,9; Titustatg.  ., 

Why did Jesus’ mother send for him? 
Who did Jesus say were his brothers and 
sisters ? 

What choice did the people have to make 
concerning Jesus? How did they decide? 
(Matt. 12 : 30.) 

PHILADELPHIA. 

My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 
T WAS suggested in last week’s ‘* My 
Class of Boys.’’ that. if. the school. does 
not offer a written review it could easily 
be arranged for your class alone, and that a 
few hints would be given in this week’s 
study. : 

The written review is to be strongly com- 
mended because it gathers up in a definite 
way what has really been learned. Ifa re- 
view of this kind is to be given to the class 
for the first time, it should be very simple 
indeed, so that the boys will go away real- 
izing that the teacher has made no attempt 
whatever to catch them or to discover their 
ignorance, but rather to bring out their 
knowledge of some of the more important 
facts or truths that have been learned. 

On page 382 of this issue you will find 
under the heading ‘‘ From the Platform ’”’ a 
seriés of ten questions which may or may not 
be suitable for your class, You know what 
you have taught, and what your objective 
has been. Only what has been taught can 
be reviewed, and therefore the questions re- 
ferred to can only be suggestive as to the 
general scope of review questions that are 
not particularly difficult, though they do re- 
quire definite knowledge. 

You will doubtless want to frame your own 
questions. Let me simply suggest that it is 
sometimes quite as difficult to frame a good 
question as it is to answerit. Very often 
we fail to secure. answers because we as 
teachers do not give enough care. to the 
form of the, question. Physical preparation 
for’a review is important also. By this I 
mean the présence in the'class of neat sheets 
of paper and well-sharpened pencils. . If the 
class has no table, then supply heavy card- 
board, or-some othet form of support for the 
sheets upon ‘which the writing is to be done. 
Every little detail counts in .making or 
breaking a review. 

The questions should be dictated very 
slowly, and ample time given for the an- 
swers, but the questions should be so de- 
signed that the answers can readily be given 
within the usual class period for study. 

It is important after the review that the 
teacher should mark the papers with great 
care, and not only mark answers that are 
incorrect, but indicate wherein they are in- 
correct. The papers should be handed then 
to each boy personally on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the review, and the boys themselves 
can then decide whether they will discuss 
their marks with one another. They will 
doubtless do it, but it is better for them to 
take the initiative than for you to state the 
marks to the whole class when you give out 
the papers. 

The written review is not commended as 
an invariable custom on review Sundays. It 
is suggested as well worth trying. It will 
probably be a revelation to you—no; not of 
how “Z¢#/e your class knows, but of how 
much every boy in it knows-of what you 
have been teaching, 

I would greatly value any word that you 
might care to send me about your experience 
with your class in trying. a written review. 
At a subsequent quarterly period I am sure 
the experience of those who try the plan in 
the class at this time would furnish valuable 
hints for others who might like to try it then. 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Christianity’s Platform ; a Review. 


HE Gospel according to Matthew sug- 
gests a fine thought, when it puts the 
Sermon on the Mount. at the very front 

of the story of the active ministry of Jesus. The 
Sermon was not the first utterance of the Mas- 
ter, but it was his foremost one. The position 





of the Sermon in the First Gospel calls atten- 
tion to its great importance, It has the char- 
acteristic of a manifesto or a platform. It 
was the statement of the fundamental things 
which Christianity expresses, of the charac- 
teristics which differentiate the true follower 
of Jesus from any other sort of man, Many 
ask whether it is necessary to be different. 
Cannot one be a first-class Christian without 
taking all the pains suggested by the Ser- 
mon? ; 

The Twelve needed this counsel badly 
enough. How many times Jesus must have 
repeated the Sermon to them, at least in 
substance! When they began their fellow- 
ship with him, they were filled with the 
prejudices of their day, and far from: being 
ready to accept his point of view. The 
Beatitudes were as paradoxical to them as 
they are to the average child of the world 
to-day. 

As we reconsider the whole discourse we 
realize its range and reach. It is an ency- 
clopedia of conduct, and that, too, through 
its apparent limitations. Jesus did not lay 
down specific prohibitions, but indicated far- 
reaching principles of action, or used illus- 
trations which were of many-sided applica- 
tion. To say that his disciples must as 
salt and light in the earth meant more than 
to indicate some one phase of beneficent 
action. 

Can we call it comprehensive in that we 
find a precept or principle for every conceiv- 
able act? Some would so declare, but we 
may question whether it was in thé mind of 
Jesus to provide a sort of legislative docu- 
ment, good for all time. The Sermon lays 
down universal principles of character and 
life, but leaves their application very free. 

The difference between the version’ of the 
Sermon as found in Matthew and that as 
found in Luke leads to all manner of con- 
clusions. One is that we must be on our 
guard against thinking of the whole Sermon 
as one unity, delivered at one time to an 
audience who heard it without interruption. 
It may be the gist of a whole series of ad- 
dresses delivered either on one general occa- 
sion or even at different times. 
conception of the teaching on the hillside 
for a series of days or weeks is not improb- 
able. PDF wi + 


It is even possible that the Sermon, as we |, 


have it fn Matthew, represents the collected 
sayings of Jesus on discipleship and’ its de- 
mands, a part of them uttered on the Gali- 
lean shore, a part wherever the disciples 
were, 

‘The idea that the Sermon is a compen- 
dium in its final form in Matthew accounts 
well for its marvelous suggestiveness. Who 
can to-day read the Sermon quickly through 
without a sense of bewilderment and ex- 
haustion? It is crowded with great, stirring 
thoughts, Each sentence suggests a sermon. 
We wonder whether an average audience of 
Palestine so many centuries ago was brighter 
than we are and better able to profit from 
such a course, 

The first quarter introduced us to Jesus, 
the successful evangelist and healer; ‘this 
quarter has emphasized Jesus the discrimi- 
nating and resourceful teacher of righteous- 
ness. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











june 24 to 30 
Mon.—1 Cor, 15: 1-11. 
The Appearances of the Risen Lord. 
The appearances of our Lord soon fade if 
we are disobedient to the vision. Paul could 
say he was not. The revelation of Christ 
must repeat itself in the realization of his 
life. ‘To see is not only to believe, but to 
re-present, and to represent aright we must 
incarnate. 


Dear Lord, may we see thee day by day in 
the life of little things. Not only in the 
lily of the valley and the violet, but in the 
common task of home-duty; in the ordinary 
experience of necessity, Help us to see thee 
in the resurrection of dead monotonies. For 
thy sake. Amen, 


Tues.—Mark'2 : 23 to 3: 6. 
The Use of the Sabbath. 
A Pharisee watching the Man of Nazareth 
to accuse him is not the picture of Sabbath- 
keeping we want. to carry with us, but the 


Bruce’s | 
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picture of Christ watching the man with the 
withered hand to heal him. It is better to 
be a withered-hand watcher on Sunday than 
a withered-heart critic, 


Help us, thou Lord of the Sabbath, to 
gain a spirit of genuine worship and help- 
Sulness, May we destroy the critical spirit 
within us by fostering the helpful and sym- 
pathetic outlook, ‘ay mercy and compas- 
sion control our motives that we may fill 
each Lord’s day with deeds of worship and 
praise. Amen, 


Wed.—Matt. 5: 1-12. The Beatitudes. 

The Blessed prope of this world do not 
know how much their lives bless others, If 
we are blessed of God in our characters and 
hearts, we are unconsciously blessing all 
others round about us, and God uses such 
lives as lenses to magnify his truth. 


May thy character, O Lord, have place in 
our hearts as we study thy truth and Word. 
Make us, we pray thee, magnifiers and re- 
flectors of thy light and thy salvation, May 
we bless others with the Beatitudes thou givest 
tous. In thy name, Amen, 


Thurs.—Luke 6 : 27, 28; Rom. 13 : 8-10. 
The Law of Love. 

What a new and real joy comes into our 
hearts when we conquer our own wills and 
give up to another, How we begin to real- 
ize how much we love the one to whom we 


have yielded. The joy of love is often for- 
feited by the selfish will that will not yield. 


O thou God of love, teach us to love thee 
as we ought, by giving up to others. May 
we understand thy law of sacrifice and sur- 
render, Teach us to love each other through 
this law of yielding love, and may we learn 
to love by giving ourselves. Amen, 


Fri.—Matt. 5 : 33-37; Jas. 3: 1-12, 5+ 12. 
Truthfulness. 


A simple direct statement of fact needs no 
excessive emphasis. The best writers of 
English need no use of italics nor under- 
scoring. The marvel of the Saviour’s utter- 
} ances was, in their simplicity and plainness. 
The truth wins where undue emphasis loses. 
Truth for Christ's sake is truth for the world’s 
sake—‘‘ Thy word is truth.”’ 


Build us up, dear Lord, with and in thy 
| truth. May we spend more time with-thee 
in thy living Word, studying its simplicity, 
memorizing tts phraseology, and gaining 
ats spirit. May we speak the truth always 
and never depart from it! Giving it to 
others whenever we speak, In thy name. 
Amen. 


Set.—Luke 6: 39-49, Hearing and Doing. 

We are paying much attention nowadays 
to foundations; but.an extensive knowledge 
of foundations will not suffice when a man is 
building ; he must have the material to 
back up the knowledge. Good cement or 
rock is much more valuable underneath 
structures than intelligent occupants. Hear- 
ing must be followed by doing, or both will 
come to grief, 


O thou who art our infinite Creator, may 
we listen and heed, and then build and com- 
plete. Grant to us listening hearts and 
willing hands, that in the day of storm our 
rock-firm houses may stand, and honor the 
Master-builder. In thy name. Amen. 


Sun.—Luke 7 : 36-50. The Penitent Woman. 

One of the most inspiring sights I have 
ever seen was the transformed face of an err- 
ing girl, I remember her in the front row of 
a mission as she laughed and jeered with a 
careless companion. Two years later I 
recognized her as she sang a hymn of praise, 
and later pleaded with a sad sinner to re- 
pent. The transformation was a veritable 
miracle, 


Our loving and compassionate Saviour, 
we thank thee that thou didst come to call 
sinners to repentance. That thou didst not 
pass by a poor sinful woman who cried to 
thee in penitence. O God, help the suffering 
sinful women of our land, and call them 
back to lives of purity and peace. For thy 
sake. Amen, 


* 


** How to Speak Without Notes,’’ a clear, 
brief, practical address by Robert E. Speer. 
20 cents, postpaid. ‘** Young People and the 
Church.”’ By Woodrow Wilson. A signifi- 
cant and searching utterance that lifts one 
out of the ruts of ordinary thinking. Leather, 





50 cents; paper, 10 cents, postpaid. Pub- 
lished by The Sunday School Times Co. 
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Questions in the Prayer Life 


Considered by Henry W. Frost 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 
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Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be considered for discussion in this department by Mr. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. 


Learning God’s Will 


How can we learn God's will and thus 
obtain God's guidance in answer to prayer ? 
An earnest woman says that she seeks light 
on God's willas to guidance, and, after 
praying about it, is no clearer than she was 
before. What is the trouble? 


HIS is one of the most important ques- 
tions that can be asked about prayer. 
For the Scripture makes it plain that 
prayer apart from the will of God will not be 
answered, and that prayer according to the 
will of God will be answered, For instance, 
John writes: ** This is the boldness which 
we have toward him, that, if we ask any- 
thing according to his wili, he heareth us, 
and if we know that he heareth us whatso- 
ever we ask, we know that we have the pe- 
titions which we have asked of him.’’ Since 
tien it is so important to find God’s will, if 
we are to have his guidance, it is a happy 
thing that learning to pray according to that 
will is not impossible, and that it is in fact 
more easily possible than is generally sup- 
posed, 

‘There are three processes by which we 
may come to know God’s will concerning 
guidance, each of which is related to the 
other, and all of which will be combined 
together when true guidance has been ob- 
tained.. The first is by the study of the 
Word ; the second is by receiving the teach- 
ing and empowering of the Spirit ; and the 
third is, by thé perception and practical ob- 
servation of divine, providences, These pro- 
cesses relate to all aspects of guidance, and 
thus to prayer for guidance. Let me con- 
sider them one by one, and inthe order 
given ; 


HE Worp.— The Holy Scriptures are 
God-breathed, and they are the reve- 
lation of God’s will to and for men. 

Hence—according to Paul—they are ‘* profit- 
able for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteousness : 
that the man of God may be complete, fur- 
nished completely unto every good work.’’ 
‘This revelation, therefore, is a perfect and 
sufficient one, and it is not to be added to or 
taken from. Now in -prayer for God’s will 
and way, this means two things: first, that 
the saint will endeavor not to ask anything 
of God which is contrary to his Word; and 
second, that the saint will endeavor to ask 
God all that the Word allows. ‘This, how- 
ever, makes it manifest that the prime thing 
for the saint to do is to study the Word, for 
how else will he understand it, and God, 
and the will of God? This is one of the 
reasons why Christ said: ‘*Search the 
Scriptures ’’; and that Paul added: ‘Let 
the word of Christ dwell in you richly.’’ 

Ilere, however, it is important to learn 

how to study the Word with the end of 
guidance in view. For it is to be observed 
that God does not design that we shall use 
it for such a purpose in a sort of ‘* snap- 
shot’’ way, looking at small portions of it, 
and possibly opening it at random for a 
guiding text, On the contrary, he means 
that we should study it thoroughly and per- 
sistently, in order that we may understand 
and remember its words, and thus enter into 
its spirit. Moreover, he will insist, if true 
guidance is to be obtained, that it should be 
studied broadly, with the special object of 
securing a related view of its different parts, 
and thus of understanding the principles 
which it expresses. ‘This last is most impor- 
tant, for it is the neglect of the fundamental 
principles of the Word which so often causes 
confusion in seeking for guidance, and 
which so often permits the one who prays for 
guidance to go astray. God will never guide 
a person contrary to his Word; and he will 
only guide that person in proportion as he 
enters into the meaning of that Word, not 
only in its particular parts, but also and es- 
pecially in its related whole. In view of the 


that our need is, not only to pray for guid- 
ance,-but also to seek that guidance in the 
light of the whole of the Scriptures, and by 
a large-minded meditation thereon. 


HE Spirit.—The Holy Spirit has been 
given to Christians for two great pur- 
poses: first, to interpret. the Word, 

and second, to give the spirit of man divine 

convictions and empowering as a result of 
that interpreting. His first operation, there- 
fore, is an intermediate one, that of speaking 
through the Scriptures ; and his second op- 
eration is a direct one, that of speaking to 
the spirit in convincing and enabling power. 

It is apparent froin this that the Werd apart 

from the Spirit would not be sufficient for 

our needs ; and itis equally apparent that the 


And also, the true man of God, when such 
harmonization takes place; will move for- 
ward in perfect assurance that he is now 
walking in the full light of God’s will. 

It is plain from the above that prayer for 
the will of God in order that guidance may 
be obtained may be confidently offered. 
But it is equally plain, when it is offered, 
that God will require the individual to obey 
the teaching of his Word, to depend upon 
the illuminating and enabling power of his 
Spirit, and to watch and. follow the indica- 
tions of his providences, And, thank God ! 
he who does this will make biessed discove 
of the fact. that the Master’s.word is still 
fully and literally true that, *‘he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.’’ 
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Spirit apart from the Word would not be suffi- 


a conjunction between the Word and the 
Spirit, for the two purposes of teaching and 
empowering. ‘These thoughts are confirmed 
by many passages of Scripture, among which 
is the following:'*‘ But unto us God re- 
vealed them through the Spirit; for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God, for who among men knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of the 
man, which is in-him? even so the things of 
God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God. 
But we received, not the spirit of the world, 
but the spirit which is from God; that we 
might know the things that were freely given 
to us of God,’’ 

It is. clear,, then, that we have a guide, 
even the Spirit, who is able to take of the 
things of Christ and show them, unto us, and 
who thus is able to lead us into the mind 
and will of God. And that the same Spirit 
is prepared to confirm this work of grace by 
divine empowering is apparent from the 
whole record of the Scriptures, where the 
baptism and filling of the Spirit have always 
brought such to pass. So, then, in praying 
for guidance according to the mind and will 
of God, our dependence must ever be upon 
God the Holy Spirit, 


ROVIDENCES. — Strange as it may 
seem, there are times when the Word 
and Spirit are not sufficient to give us 

complete guidance in respect to God’s will. 
From a general standpoint and in general 
relationships, they are sufficient; but condi- 
tions may and will arise where something 
more than this is needed. ‘This results from 
the fact that the teaching of the Seriptures 
is often general rather than particular, and 
has relation to principles rather than to 
specific rules and regulations. It is thus, at 
times, that we require for guidance some- 
thing additional, which will be particular in 
process and result. And it is just here that 
God’s providences come in, supplementing 
what is given to us by the Word and Spirit. 
To illastrate: suppose a man studies the 
Word and discovers that Christ commands 
him to preach the gospel to the ends of the 
earth ; suppose, then, that the Spirit brings 
him to the place of willingness and desire to 


ance for that one then and there finally 


was not. For when that person came to 
relationship to others, his physical condition, 
his educational preparation, etc., he dis- 
covered that there were before him, not 
opened, but closed doors. It is clear, then, 
that his guidance was to be obtained, not 
only from the Word and Spirit, but also 
from God’s providences. 

And it may be added—to continue the 
illustration—that the individual 


and harmony. The true man of God, there- 


guidance may be, until these three are in 





above it is manifest, when guidance is sought, 


agreement and point in the same direction. 





cient for our needs, In other words, we require | 


so go and preach; is the question of guid- | 
settled? Many a person has found that it | 


face the providences of his life, such as his | 


in mind | 
would never be warranted in going to the | 
ends of the earth except the time should | 
come when the Word, the Spirit, and divine | 
providences were found to be in conjunction | 


fore, will stand still, whatever the need of | 


Mon.—An African convert (Acts 8 : 27-35). 
‘TUEs.—Outstretched hands (Psa. 68 : 31- 


35): 
WED.—Ethiopia for God (Isa. 45 : 11-14). 
‘THUR.—The ensign (Isa. 11 : 10-12). 
t Fri.—The eternal kingdom (Heb. 1 : 5-9). 
Sat.—The triumph (Isa. 12 : 1-6). 











How was Africa opened to the gospel ? 
aan proofs have we that Christ can save 
rica 


Missions or commerce —which is more 


needed ? 
1 ae is no more wonderful piece of 
missionary work anywhere in the world 
than the Church of England Mission 
in Uganda, . It was begun in 1876, as a re- 
sult of an appeal. by Henry M. Stanley. 
From the. beginning, in spite of all difficul- 
ties, including persecution and martyrdom, 
the work grew as' by miracle, At the Church 
Congress in Brighton in t901 Bishop ‘Tucker 
said of it: 

Ten years ago commenced the great reap- 
ing-time in Uganda.. Patience, self-denial, 
and self-sacrifice had characterized the labors 
of those who had gone before. It had been 
atime of faithful sowing—a sowing often- 
times in bitter tears. And then came the 
**due time ’’ of joyous reaping. And what 
a wonderful reaping-time it has been ! 

Ten years ago the number of baptized 
Christians in Uganda was something like 
three hundred. To-day it is thirty thou- 
sand, an increase of exactly a hundred-fold. 

Ten years ago there was but one church— 
one place of Christian worship in the whole 
of Uganda, To-day there are seven hundred, 

Ten years ago there were but some twenty 
native evangelists at work, To-day there 
are some two thousand Baganda men and 
women definitely engaged in the work of the 
church—-again an increase of exactly a hun- 
dred-fold. 

Ten years ago Uganda was the only coun- 
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still living and working in the land to which 
he has given nearly two generations of ser- 
vice. In this mission on January 1, 1910, 
there were 79 missionaries, 661 native work- 
ers, 10,717 church members, and 17,530 
students. And the ae has mes 
Egypt, and e ially the Coptic Church, tar 
bared the limits of the Evangelical Church 
which has been built up. 

The most notable missionary educational 
institution in Africa is Lovedale, in Southern 
Affica, It is a monument to the devotion 
and ability of James Stewart, who was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1831, and after 
completing his education at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, was sent to Africa the United 
Free Church in 1866. Dr. Wells describes 
Stewart’s character and service in ‘‘ Stewart 
of Lovedale.”’ 

In 1900 a record was published of 6,640 
Lovedale students, including 753 Europeans. 
‘The following is a list of their occupations : 


Missionaries or ministers . ....... 57 
Evangelists or catechisis . ..... 55 
Teachers—male, 458 ; female, 310. . . . 768 
Farming theirown land. ...... . . 385 
‘Tradesmen,~carpenters, printers, etc. . . 352 
Interpreters, magistrates’ clerks, or in pos- 

tal and telegraph work. ..... 112 
In railway and police work . . ... 86 
Law agents and clerks . . . 15 


Engaged in transport, general labor, or at 
the diamond and gold fields, about . 1000 

In domestic service, or married women, or 
girls employed at their homes, about. 500 


The numbers employed at the mines and 
other labor centers and in domestic service 
are constantly varying, and are thus stated 
approximately, These numbers are signifi- 
cant as. supplying one answer to the fre- 
quently repeated statement that Christianity 
and education spoil the native and make him 
lazy. 

Lovedale has been a good recruiting ground 
for **Christ’s militia.’’ During 1906 forty- 
six of the pupils volunteered for foreign 
missions. 

Sometimes in Africa, as elsewhere, a field 
that has long been regarded as hard and un- 
fruitful may, by God’s blessing and in re- 
sponse to courageous and obedient faith, 
become a.rich and successful field. A few 
years ago the American Presbyterian Mis- 
siop in the German..Kamerun was only an 
average mission working on the coast. ' Now 
it’ has reached inland, and numbers its ad- 
herents’ by the thousand where it had num- 
‘bered them by the ten. 

There have been just such great church 
gatherings also‘in the Livingstonia Mission. 
The name of Robert Laws is known all over 
‘the ‘world as the sturdy, patient, devoted 
leader of the mission. Jack’s ‘* Daybreak 
in Livingstonia’’ is the picture of what has 
been accomplished here. 

Where in Africa does your own church 
have its missions? .What has been their 
progress ? 

What testimonies regarding Africa missions 
can you add to these ?— 

‘*It is they.’’ (the missionaries), says Sir 
H. H. Johnston, in ‘ British Central Africa,’ 
** who in many cases have first taught the 
natives carpentry, joinery, masonry, tailor- 
ing, cobbling, engineering, bookkeeping, 
printing, and European cookery, to say noth- 
ing of reading, writing, arithmetic, and a 
smattering of general knowledge. Almost 





try in those regions in which the name of 
Christ had been proclaimed. To-day Busoga 
in the east, where Bishop Hannington was 
so cruelly done to death, has received the 
gospel ‘message, and only recently more than 
a thousand men and women were gathered 
together at our central station for the wor- 
ship of the One True and Living God. Bun- 





entered, and that old-time center of slave 
raiding and trading is fast yielding to the 
claims of the all-conqueringChrist. ‘Toro,too, 
in the west, where on the borders of the Congo 
| Free State the snow-clad mountain range of 
Ruwenzori rears its giant crest to heaven, 
has also accepted the truth as.it is in Jesus. 
And even now that infant church is sending 
forth her missionaries into the regions be- 
yond, some of them actually coming in con- 
tact with and instructing the pygmies of 
Stanley’s dark forest. I hold in my hand a 
letter which I have just received from Uganda, 
telling of the baptism of the first of that mys- 
terious pygmy tribe. 

Another of the most fruitful missions in 
Africa is the United Presbyterian Mission in 
Egypt. The mission was established in 1854. 
Dr. Andrew Watson, who was graduated at 
Princeton Theological Seminary in the class 
' of 1858, and who went to Egypt in 1861, is 





yoro, in the north, has in like manner been | 


invariably it has been to missionaries that the 
| natives of interior Africa have owed their 
| first acquaintance with a printing-press, the 
turning-lathe, the mangle, the flat-iron, the 
sawmill, and the brick mold, Industrial 
teaching is coming more and more in favor, 
and its immediate results in British Central 
Africa have been most encouraging. In- 
stead of importing painters, carpenters, store 
clerks, cooks, telegraphists, gardeners, natu- 
ral history collectors from England or India, 
we are gradually becoming able to obtain 
them amongst the natives of the country, 
who are trained in the missionaries’ schools, 
and who having been given ‘simple, whole- 
some local education, have: not had their 
heads turned, and are not above their station 
in life.’ . 

‘* When the history of the great African 
| States of the future comes to be written, the 
| arrival of the first missionary will, with many 
of these new nations, be the first historical 
event in their annals.’’ 

Compare the statistics of missionary work 
in Africa in 1900 and 1910: 





1900 19to 
Foreign missionaries,. . 3,05r. .. 4,273 
Native workers, 15.732. . . 20,346 
Principal stations, BOOP...» 0,1 tenee 
Communicants,. . . . . 274,650. . . 496,235 
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Why Not Go to the World’s 
Seventh Sunday-School Convention ? 
: Zurich, Switzerland, July 8-15, 1913 





tor S. S. Canopic 
Tour No. 2....Fifty-one days......... S. S. Letitia 
Tour No. 3.... Thirty-eight days....S.S. Scotian 
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eed. EIGHT ATTRACTIVE TOURS 3 


Tour A 


HOLY LAND TOURS 
INCLUDING EGYPT, GREECE, TURKEY 


One hundred and one days | 
oe Ee Ninety days 
Eighty days 


ate 
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Facts that will serve you 


The countries that may be visited by taking these tours are: 
England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine. 


The return passage tickets good for one year. 


TOUR 1, Canopic (12,000 tons), sixty-one days. The Canopic will 
sail from Boston, Thursday, June 12, 1913, through the Mediterranean, 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, visiting, on the outward passage, 
the Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, and Algiers, to Naples, thence by rail 
to Pompeii, Rome, Pisa, Florence, Venice, Milan,: the Italian Lakes, 
St. Gothard Pass. Eight days in Zurich: 


Returning, visiting the Falls of the Rhine, the Black Forest, Hei- 
delberg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, Mayénce, The Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdaim, the Isle of Marken, Leyden the Pilgrim town, The Hague, 
Scheveningen, Brussels, Paris, London, sailing from Liverpool, August 
2, Leyland Line, carrying one class of cabin' passengers only. 


TOUR 2, Letitia (10,000 tons), or a similar ship, fifty-one days. 
The Letitia, or similar ship, carrying one class of cabin passengers 
only, will sail from Montreal for Glasgow, June 14, 1913. The dele- 
gates will enjoy more than nine hundred miles.of scenery, of the river 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


From Glasgow to Edinburgh, the cathedral towns of East England, 
the homes of the Pilgrims, London, The Hague, Leyden, Amsterdam, 
Isle of Marken, Cologne, The Rhine, Wiesbaden, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Heidelberg, the scenic Black Forest, the Falls of the Rhine. Eight 
days in Zurich. 


Returning from Zurich via Lucerne, Brunig Pass, the Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, Montreux, the 
Montreux Oberland, Geneva, Paris. Sailing from Havre, July 26, on 
French Line steamer, carrying one class of cabin passengers only, due 
New York, Sunday, August 3. 


TOUR 3, Scotian (10,500 tons), thirty-eight days. The Scotian, 
carrying one class of cabin passengers ozly, will sail from Montreal for 
London, Saturday, June 21, 1913. The delegates will enjoy more than 
nine hundred miles of beautiful and supesonire scenery as the steamer 
skirts the banks of the river and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


From London, the delegates will visit Harwich, Brussels, Cologne, 
The Rhine, Coblenz, Wiesbaden, Heidelberg, the scenic Black Forest, 
the Falis of the Rhine. Eight days in Zurich. 


Returning from Zurich via Basle to Paris and Havre. Sailing 
from Havre, France, on a steamer of the Allan Line, carrying one class 
of cabin passengers only, Saturday, Juiy 19, due in Montreal Monday, 
July 28. 


TOUR 4, Zeeland (12,000 tons), forty-nine days. The Zeeland, 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, will sail from New York for 
Cherbourg, France, Tuesday, June 24, 1913, From Cherbourg the 
delegates will visit Paris and Basle. Eight days in Zurich, with side 
trips to Lucerne, Brunig Pass, the Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, 
Grindelwald, etc. 


Returning from Zurich via Lake Constance, Lindau, Munich, 
Nuremburg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, the Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, the Isle of Marken, The Hague, Scheveningen, London, 
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How any one of these tours can be made without money-cost to you will be 
fully explained upon request. Ask on a postal card to-day. 
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Oxford, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, the Shakespeare country, Leam- 
ington, Carlisle, Melrose Abbey, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool. 
Sailing from Liverpool Saturday, August 2, for Montreal or Boston on 
a White Star Line steamer, carrying one class of cabin passengers 
only. Due in Montreal or Boston Monday, August 11. 


TOUR 5, Zeeland (12,000 tons), forty-nine days. The Zeeland, 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, will sail from New York for Cher- 
bourg, France, Tuesday, June 24,1913. From Cherbourg the delegates 
will visit Paris and Basle. Eight days in Zurich. 


Returning from Zurich via Lucerne, Brunig Pass, Lake Brienz, the 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken; Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, Berne, 
Basle, Heidelberg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, The Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, Isle of Marken,. The Hague, Scheveningen, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and London. Sailing from London on a steamer of the 
Atlantic Transport Line, carrying first-cabin. passengers only,Saturday, 
August 2, due in New York, Monday, Augitist 11. 





Three Tours to the Holy Land—Egypt, 
Greece, and Turkey 


These Tours include the return from Naples, via Zurich, 
to Boston with Tour No. 1. Exceptions can be made. 


TOUR A, one hundred and one days. Sailing from New York, 
Saturday, May 3, 1913, by Austro-American Line S. S., via the Azores, 
Algiers, and Naples to Patras ; thence rail to Corinth and Athens ; 
Russian Line steamer to Alexandria ; rail to Cairo, with excursion to 
the Pyramids of Gizeh and the Sphinx ; Port Said, thence Khedivial 
Line to Jaffa; nineteen days in Palestine, visiting Jerusalem and 
vicinity, including Olivet, Bethany, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, the Jordan, 
and the Dead Sea, etc.; Nablus, Shechem, Samaria, Nazareth, Cana, 
Tiberias, the Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Ba’albek, Beirut, thence by 
Khedivial Line steamer to Rhodes, Smyrna, Ephesus and the Darda- 
nelles to Constantinople ;| thence by Romanian Line S. S. to Pirzus 
and Athens; then to Patras, Austrian Line steamer to Corfu and 
Brindisi, rail to Naples, traveling thence to Boston in accordance with 
the itinerary of Tour No. 1. 


TOUR B, ninety days. Sailing from New York, Wednesday, May 
14, 1913, by Austro-American Line S.S., via the Azores, Algiers and 
Naples to Patras; thence rail and Corinth to Athens; steamer to Alex- 
andria ; rail to Cairo, with excursions to the Pyramids of Gizeh and 
the Sphinx; Port Said, Austrian Line steamer to Jaffa; seventeen days 
in Palestine, yisiting Jerusalem and vicinity, Jericho, the Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, Bethlehem, Damascus, Nazareth, Tiberias, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, etc.; steamer Haifa to Port Said, thence to Naples, traveling 
thence to Boston in accordance with the itinerary of Tour No. 1. 


TOUR C, eighty days. Sailing from New York, Saturday, May 
24, 1913, by Austro-American Line 5S. S. via the Azores, Algiers and 
Naples to Patras; rail to Athens; Russian Line steamer to Alexan- 
dria; rail to Cairo, and Port Said to Jaffa; nine days in the Holy Land, 
visiting Jerusalem and vicinity, including Olivet, Jerusalem, Bethany, 
Bethlehem, the Jordan, the Dead Sea, etc.; Khedivial Line steamer 
— to Port Said, thence Orient line to Naples, traveling thence to 

oston in accordance with the itinerary of Tour No, 1. 


~~ 
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Home Department Questions 


By Mrs.: Flora V. Stebbins 


Secretary of the Internationa: * 
Home Department 





DENVER, COLO.—Will you give me the title 
of books of fiction that would be suitable to 
put in loafing places of some of our shut-out 
members,—men who work on the street rail- 
ways, those in fire stations, etc., I donot know 
just what books the men would like, and the 
money for this purpose has been given me. 


CAN recommend most heartily Ralph 

Connor’s books, especially ‘*’ The Sky 

Pilot,’? and ** Black. Rock?’ ; also the 
three books by Gene Stratton - Porter, 
*¢Freckles,’’? ‘*A Girl of the Limberlost,’’ 
and ‘*The Harvester.’’ Robert Knowles’ 
books are also favorites with men—I have 
several copies of ** St. Cuthbert’s’’»in cir- 
culation in the way you mention. ~ There 
are many others, doubtless, but these named 
are those with which I have had personal 
experience in loaning to men, and then talk- 
ing with them about some of the characters 
afterward, 





PITTSFIELD, MASS.—Is there any new plan 
that will waken le up along Home De- 
partment lines ? e seem to have gotten into 
a rut, and there is but little interest taken in 
the work. Ali seems done perfunctorily, and 
we are ceftainly not growing. 


F YOU are not. growing, it is time to 
waken some one up. And your ques- 
tion proves that you at least have your 

eyes open to facts, even if they are not pleas- 
ant ones. For your comfort I cat -say that 
there is an excellent new plan on the way, 
nearly ready for publication. The Chairman 
of the International Home Department: Com- 
mittee, Mr. William Hamilton of Toronto, 
Canada, has under way .a new plan that 
should strengthen the work. It is about to 
be: made public, and probably full announce- 
ment and description of it will be given in 
these columns, I:can assure you that real 
thought and study are being given to thé 
Home Departthent’ to’ make: it the strong 
facto that it: should be.in.ang Sunday-schioot 
life. aa ; 

In thé’ iédiititieUAtiT the’ new plans tan 
be brought to you-+let me tell you of somp of 
the ‘plans that Have proyed successfull in 
arousing and deepening. the intérest in ithe 
work, 
The ‘introduction of the auxiliary helpers, 
the boys and girlay in the Messenger Service 
and in the Sunshine Band, has added new 
interest to the work of many Home Depart- 
ments, 

I think, that you will find the Messenger 
Service about the best method to revitalize the 
work that you can now find. Get all the 
Junior boys that you can, boys from nine to 
twelve inclusive, and band them together 
after the messenger idea, and give them 
weekly commissions to the members of the 
liome Department. I know that you have 
an admirable church. calendar, for I have 
seen it, and I know that many of your mem- 
bers would enjoy looking it over. ‘hen 
you have books and magazines which you 
would like circulated; the boys will carry 
them, Itis a. problem to know what to do 
with boys these pleasant Sunday afternoons, 
and this truly helpful work will give an out- 
let to their energy and be mutually helpful. 
Then through them start a membership con- 
test. Perhaps 1t would be well to divide the 
boys into two teams and ask some of the so- 
cieties in the church to give a supper to the 
winning team (in some places I know that 
the winning team courteously invites the 
losers to the dessert end of the feast); and 
when you have from fifteen to thirty boys 
hustling, people know that something is on 
foot, and interest will begin to be awakened. 

The Sunshine Band can supplement the 
work of the Visitor, and if you have no ag- 
gressive work for the Junior and the Inter- 
mediate girls, 1 would most earnestly sug- 
gest that you try the Sunshine plan. ° 

In the warmer weather socials and lawn 
parties .afford a good opportunity for such 
gatherings of a social nature as shall bring 
the Home Department before the church and 
school ih a visible way,—and we are surely 
more interested in things we can see than 
in those we simply hear about. It is a fine 
plan to have the church and school see your 
members as a department. 

How about your lesson helps for the mem- 
bers? If the old style quarterly is not all 
you desire, why not try the monthly or weekly 


keep a live interest‘in 


terly envelopes is put? 
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helps? The teachers’ magazines published 
by the denominational houses, The Home 
and School and The Sunday School Times 
all can be recommended, If you use the 
woueare you can arrange the distributing 
of weekly or monthly helps without any ad- 
ditional work or expense, 





PENNSYLVANIA.—As a county Home De- 

t how can I gaina 

tom the schools of my county to the letters 

and requests for reports which I send out? 

Some of them are wofully indifferent, even 

when_stamps are sent; and from many I can 
get no reply, try hard as I may. 

Had I better supply the schools with litera- 
ture or-let them get it from their publishing 
houses? What is the best way to get the in- 
dividual members to contribute? 


COUNTY officer has trials, and one of 
the most taxing is when one cannot 
secure necessary reports, even though 

you do as you say—send them stamped self- 
addressed envelopes: But we must remem- 
ber that probably no class of men receive 
more matter for which they have no earthly 
use than our clergy, and from force of habit 
much of what comes goes into the waste- 
paper basket without a too careful reading. 
From personal experience -I am going to ad- 
vise that you put more time into pespones 
work than into trusting to Uncle Sam, I 
would give more for a oer interview 
with the pastor of a church than for the most 
eloquent letter that might be written to him, 
Then following that, if you can so direct his 
thinking as to get him-to ask your help in 
arousing the interést of hiis people, and man- 
age 30 -that he will: present the work to a 
Sunday. ‘morning. congregation, you have 
started the work in the best way and on the 
right foundation. 

Do not depend on the school to write and 
ask for literature—they won’t do it, often. 
You can have, for the asking, all the intro- 
ductory matter you wish from our publishers, 
and you had better give it to them yourself— 
note that I said give, not send; do not send 
unless you can send to some one who you 
know is interested. 

The best way and the ‘only..sane way to 
e ‘céntfibutions is 
for our members to be intelligent givers, 
How many-of ‘the ‘members of departments 
in your county know the, use to which their 
quarter or, more het. Dey give in their quar- 

r ut if they did know 
that the money this quarter woild go to the 
missionary the school is supporting on the 
frontier ; that next quarter the money was to 











Well Posted 
A California Doctor With 40 Years’ Ex- 
pertence 


‘*In my 40.years’..experience as a 
teacher and practitioner along hygienic 
lines,” says a Los Angeles physician, ‘' I 
have never found. a fo to compare 
with Grape-Nuts for the benefit of the. 
general health of all classes of people. 

‘IT have recommended Grape-Nuts for 
a number of. years to patients with the 
greatest success and every year’s exper- 
ience makes me more enthusiastic re- 
garding its use. : 

‘*I make it a rule to always recom- 
mend Grape-Nuts, and Postum in place 
of coffee, when giving my patients in- 
structions as to diet for I know both 
Grape Nuts and Postum can be digested 
by anyone, 

‘‘As for myself, when engaged in 
much mental work my diet twice a day 
consists of Grape Nuts and rich cream. 
I find it just the thing to build up gray 
matter and keep the brain in good work- 
ing order. 

‘‘In addition to its wonderful effects 
as a’ brain and nerve food Grape Nuts 
always keeps the digestive organs in per- 
fect, healthy tone. I carry it with me 
when I travel, otherwise I am almost 
certain to have trouble with my stom- 
ach.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Strong endorsements like the above 
from physicians all over the country 
have stamped Grape-Nuts the most sci- 


entific f in the world. ‘*There’s a 
reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





go with that of the school to help along the 
church repair bill ;' that the next quarter it 
was to go to support the Bible Women in 
India, etc., how much larger would be their 
interest and their gifts! ' 1-recommend in- 
telligent presentation of the financial policy 
of the school, and a definite object or num- 
ber of objects for which the moneys shall 
go. When this is carried out, there is never 
any difficulty about the ‘‘ giving ’’ question. 





| Children at Home 





The Things God Hid 
By Frederick Hall 


ARD days come sometimes to little folks 
the same as to grown-ups and this had 
been a particularly hard day for ‘log- 

gles. It was almost time to leave the farm 
now; at home there would be school, and 
school meant reading, writing,‘ language 
work, and worst of all ‘*‘tables.’’ Tables 
aren’t easy when a small boy has not had 
one thought about them for almost eleven 
weeks, and so when mama began to review 
them with him he worked hard, and did not 
succeed specially well, and at bedtime he 
was tired-and a little discouraged, - Grandpa 
‘came into the room just after the prayers were 
said and Toggles asked : 

**Mama, couldn’t grandpa tell me a 
story ?”’ 

*¢ That’s just as grandpa thinks best,’’ an- 
swered mama. ' 

*¢ Why, I’m no story-teller !’’ grandpa ex- 
claimed. 

‘* Well,’ Togglés insisted, **couldn’t we 
‘ philosophize ’ thén?”’ 

‘*We might do that,’’ grandpa agreed. 
*¢ What shall we ‘ philosophize ’ about ?’’ 

*sT don’t know,” returned Toggles. 

He really was quite tired. 

** Well,’’ mused grandpa, “ T was reading 
to-day about a railroad in Canada. . .Do you 
think that would be interesting 2” + - 

**T expect so.’’ Toggles curled up to lis- 
ten. .$‘ Everything you tell me is most al- 
ways interesting.”’ 3 

‘* Well, Canada, you knew, is very cold in 
winter;: The snow grows:deeper and deeper 
and'it lies on the ground a long time. Sd 
the: first winter after the railroad ‘was built 
the-meh who owned it began to think how 
few towns there were then, and what if there 
should come snow-storms and trains be stuck 
—might not the people'starve? They talked 
it all over, and finally one man said, we must 
hide food along the way ; then the conductor 
can look up the nearest hiding-place, in our 
book ; he and some of the men on the train 
can go and get the food and that will give 
the people something to eat while they are 
digging out. So they hid food-at different 
places clear to the end of the line. If a train 
got stuck when it. was halfway, food was 
there, if it got stuck a hundred miles farther 
on, it was there too, and so on clear to th 
end.’”’ 

‘* Ts there an end to the railroad?’’ Tog- 
gles interrupted. 

*¢Oh, yes, the railroad has to end some- 
where. - And now,’’ asked grandpa, ‘‘ would 
you like to philosophize about that?’’ 

** Yes,’”’ answered ‘Toggles promptly. Talk- 
ing with grandpa he had almost forgotten how 
tired he was, 

** Well,” grandpa went on, ‘‘ I’m not just 
sure I can make it plain. But if you do un- 
derstand it you will see it's a wonderful thing ; 
and it’s this—that God has done for every- 
body just what those railroad people did for 
the trains in the snow.”’ 

He waited a minute to be sure Toggles un- 
derstood what it was he was going to try to 
explain, then he went on : 

** Mabel can’t read now, can she?’”’ 

*¢ No,’’ returned Toggles. 

*¢But you are quite sure that when she 
gets to be six and goes to school she will be 
smart enough?’’ 

** Why, yes, grandpa, of course.’’ 

*¢ What makes you think so?’’ 

** Why,’’ exclaimed ‘Toggles,‘* Mabel has 
sense. She can do lots of things now. She 
can spell her own name, and she knows how 
much two and two.are—’’ 

**And ‘so you think .when there come 
harder things-she. will find sense to learn 
them too. : Is that it?’’ 


Toggles nodded. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The 
Four 
Gospels 


bound. by themselves in 
substantial leather binding 
with a “st of the lessons 
for 1912 and the Golden 
Texts in full makes one of 
the most useful books im- 
aginable for every teacher 
and student. 


And the book is very 
thin—or a little more than 
a quarter inch with the 
covers, and it is of just the 
right size (274x454 inches) 
to slip into a pocket. 


This special edition 
in.the American Standard 
Version (leath er bound) 
will be mailed for 50 
cents by 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 30 (Review) 





_ THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT- 





. This drifiiant man walks up and down 


It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek ’s attention is in- 
stantly awenenty the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
“net housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shews the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 
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Margaret E. Sangster 


left a helpful message to Parents and 
Teachers of Girls in her little book, | 


““What Shall a 
Young Girl Read?”’ 


The following chapters furnish 
definite suggestions as to the best 
books for young girls: i 

I. By Way of Preamble. 

II, Life’s Devotions. 

Ill, The Practical Side. 
1V. Footprints on the Sands of Time. 
V. Fact and Fiction. 
VI. Hymns and Poetry. 
VII. About Reading the Bible. 


Mrs, Sangster added an appendix 
of selected books which will be use- 
ful to all who are interested in the 
right kind of reading for girls. 


50 cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 

‘*Now, can you tell me how much four- 
teen times nineteen is?,’’ 

**The tables don’t go*that far. Only to 
twelve times twelve.’’ 

** But do you think you could work it out? ’’ 
Grandpa insisted. ‘* 7 could.”’. 

**No,’’ returned Toggles, after a moment’s 
thought. ‘‘I couldn’t.’’ 
a Well, I think somewhere in your mind 
there is sense enough to do that, only God 
has hidden it; not to keep it away from you 
but just so it will be near the place where 


you need it, Next year I think you will be 


able to do that easily and find still more 
sense all hidden away up here,’’ grandpa 
tapped his finger lightly on Toggles’ rumpled 
head, ‘‘ sense for long division, and fractions, 
and algebra, and then geometry, and trigo- 
nometry,’’—they were quite terrible words, 
—‘‘ only you may never work hard enough to 
find. nearly all God has put there. * 
*«Itisn’t just easy to understand,’’ grandpa 
went on, for by the way Toggles puckered 
his smooth little forehead, grandpa could see 


.| he was puzzled, ‘‘ but it is something like this : 


the things that God wants us to find when 
we are little he hides almost in plain sight, 
the way we hide Easter eggs for little Cousin 
Alice—all babies learn talking and walking. 
But, as we get older, he leaves it more to us : 
we can find brains to do harder and harder 
things if we try but, if we are lazy and don’t 
try, God doesn’t make us, It is just like 
the. people on the train, they knew where 
the food was ; but nobody mane them get it.’’ 
** But how,’’ demanded Toggles, ‘‘ how do 
you find what God has hidden in you? head ?”” 
‘* Well, I can give you a sort of illustration, 
When I was little I used to be a good run: 
nerand sometimes when some other boy 
was chasing me I would run until it seemed 
to me I simply could not run any more—.”’ 
** And your side ached ? ”’ 
*¢ And my. side ached like everything and 
then, if J kept .on, it grew easier. God had 





more muscle saved up there for me to run 
with, but I couldn’t get it until I came where 
I needed it.’’ 

**Is it God makes a boy run fast?’’ asked 
Toggles. 

‘¢] do not think any boy could run at all, 
or think at all, if it were not for God.”’ 

‘* What do you do to find the sense that 
God gave you to learn tables?’ Toggles’ 
eyes were very bright. 

‘*Work your hardest and keep working, 
just the same as if it were running. 

Work and Perseverance—you know what 
Perseverance means ?’’ 


‘*¢Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try—’ ” 


‘“*That’s it. Now, those two things every- 
body needs, to find what God has hidden 
for him and nobody knows, xobody knows 
how many such things there are or how won- 
derful they are; we only know there are many, 
many of them, and that if we work hard we 
keep finding more and more, So when there 
comes a real hard lesson, any boy or any 
man ought to say, ‘I know God has given me 
the sense to learn this and, just as soon as I 
can, | am going to find it.’ ”’ 

‘*Grandpa,’’ exclaimed . Toggles,‘*I_be- 
lieve I poms say my tables right now. I be- 
lieve I could say all of them straight through 
in five minutes. Now listen—” 

‘¢ Dear me!” cried grandpa, ‘* And here 
I was going to get you allready to go to sleep. 
Tha?’s something to find too; the sense to 
goto sleep with, quick; .when it’s sleepy 
time. How do you do that?’’ 

**Lie perfectly \:still and shut-your eyes 
and take irom, long breaths,’’ answered Tog- 
gles. That: was grandpa’s own rule, 

‘* All right. I think you better try that 
now. I'll hear the tables to-morrow. Good- 
night.’’ 

‘*Good-night.’’ And in ten minutes Tog- 
gles was sound asleep. 


DUNDEE, ILL, 





[ Books That Are 


Worth Knowing] 





Revival Sermons (by:J. Wilbar Chap- 
man, :D.D,) presents. eighteen discourses, 


‘| distinguished . by. simplicity, » gentleness, 


warmth, felicity in telling illustration, and 
pungent. tenderness of evangelistic appeal. 


}- Not so: robust ‘and breezy as Moody’s, they 


have: perhaps proved equally effective in de- 
livery, at least with natures not requiring to 
be taken by storm. Though shorn of that 
tremendous energy which characterized the 


‘great layman, yet the constant welling up of 


tender compassion, as from a deep fountain, 
brings one into like sensitive touch with the 
person of the Redeemer. (Revell, $1 net.) 


4 
The Wage-Earning Boy (By Clarence 


C, Robinson),—There are four million wage- 
earning boys in the United States. Six-sev- 
enths of all our boys above fourteen have left 
school and are working. Yet the social and 
religious work being done: with boys is 
largely for those still in school, Mr. Robin- 
son gives a startling view to the religious 
worker who thinks we are adequately caring 
for the American boy. He also shows what 
may be done for this large, neglected class. 
The book is based on thorough investigation 
and sound principles, While written for 
workers in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, it is equally helpful to church work- 
ers, (Association Press, 25 cents, postpaid.) 


“% 


Preparing to Preach (by Projessor 
David R. Breed, D.D.).—Its practical com- 
mon sense is what strikes one first in an 
examination of Professor Breed’s new book 
—conspicuous, for instance, is the chapter 
on pwipit manners, intended to correct 
various infelicities often criticized by laymen. 
Though the author disclaims attempting a 
‘‘comprehensive ’? work, one sees that he 
has made a wide study of the field of homi- 
letics, and that it is far more than an expres- 
sion of personal experience and opinion. 
Other writers of past.and present are freely 
quoted or cited, to fortify a position or by 
way of objection and disagreement. © An all- 
round view is thus obtained. by an. ample 
presentation of many pros and cons. In 
addition, Dr. Breed’s pastorates in. St. Paul, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh, which established 





as . 

him as a scholarly preacher and ‘sympathetic 
pastor, have enabled him in a dozen or 
more years of teaching in ‘Western Theo- 
logical Seminary to offer what he has known 
and tested in actual experience, to the 
great end of spiritual power. (Doran, $2, 


net.) 
% 


The Beauty of Self-Control (By J. R. 
Miller, D.D.).—There seems to be no limit 
to the demand for books of practical Chris- 
tian counsél from the fertile and kindly pen 
of Dr, Miller. The reason is in easy reach : 
he speaks so aptly, so lovingly, out of a soul 
so filled with the wealth of Christian experi- 
ence, as to bring him into inimediate and 
persuasive touch with tired hearts, ‘perplexed 
minds, needy lives. This volume through 
every one of its twenty chapters exemplifies 
the same faith, gentleness, wisdom, and 
lucidity which have given his winsome books 
their wide popularity. After the tile chap- 
ter, he here treats of such topics as ‘The 
Work of the Plow, Finding Our Duties, In 
the Right Hands, Living unto God, The In- 
dispensable Christ, and Love’s Best at Home. 
(Crowell, $1 net.) 


The Great Themes of the Bible (by 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D.) is a volume of 
terse and telling sermons on. the great things 
of the gospel and of life. Dr. Banks habit- 
ually and wisely selects great things ; some 
of his previous volumes are entitled, ‘‘ The 
Great Sinners of the Bible,’’ ‘‘The Great 
Saints,’’ ‘* The Great Promises.’’ His treat- 
ment as well as his choice of themes shows 
that he recognizes that essential of the 
prophet’s task and the Christian’s privilege 
—the emancipation of man from the thral- 
dom of the petty and mean, and the fixing 
of attention on the majestic and eternal. 
Dr. Banks is. always spirited, plain, practi- 
cal, and forceful. There are thirty discourses 
in this volume, The themes presented are 
such as The Answer to Life’s Hidden Rid- 
dle, The Traveler’s Hope, The New Song, 
The Worth of a Man, The Value of the Mys- 
terious, God’s Proprietorship in Human 
Souls, The Twin Seals of Love and Power, 
The Christmas Guest. (Eaton & Mains, 
$1.30 net.) . 
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The Heart 
of the Bible 


Specially prepared for Young . People, 
Parents and Teachers, for the Home 
and School, by 


Ella Broadus Robertson 











HIS book differs 
from any other 
ublished in the 
act that it contains 
all the principal 
stories and events 
of the Bible in his- 
torical order, in the 
exact language of 
the Bible itself, 
using the latest and 
best translation, 
the American Stan- 
dard Version, 


ested to the author by 


The idea was s 
the desire of her children for Bible stories 
**just as they are told in the Bible."’ 


The Sunday School Times says: 
‘It is just this kind of book that many 
goronts have wanted to use in reading the 
ible with their children ; and the children 
will not be the only beneficiaries of the fine 
work that Mrs. Robertson has done." 
Large, clear type, 8 full lored and 16 
black and white iustrations Size sx7% ne. 
Cloth, beautifully decorated cover, $1.00 net 
Limp Leather, gold top - - | $1.50 net 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 10@ years 
381A Fourth Ave.,cor.27th St., New York 








The Leading Book on 
Sunday-school Architecture 


Housing the Sunday School 


A Practical Study of 
Sunday-School Buildings 
By Marion Lawrance 
En 


filled with drawings and illustrations, and 
should awaken pastors and churches 





‘Sunday-school room when they come to 
build or remodel.’’—The Advance. 





Cloth. $2.00 net; $2.12 postpaid 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, or any of 
its Depositories 




















EDUCATIONAL 

Union Missionary Training Institute 

Interdenomiinational. Co-educational 

Purpose : Yo train for Foreign Missionary Work. Jx- 
structors: A faculty of 30 pastors, physicians and 
teachers. Departments ; Biblical, Literary, Medical, 
Musical, Linguistic. A/edical Training Department: 
200 Lectures with Clinical and Dispensary Work. Ori- 
ental Languages: pt ong be ey t, if needed, almost 
wholly by native teachers, Some Xesudts : 180 students 
have gone to 25 Countries under 24 Missionary Socie- 
ties, and 31 are in Home Work. Nagelar Charges: 
a r year. Write freely to Mrs. L. D. Osborn, 

rincipal, 131-133 Waverly Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE HARBTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 
Degree Course for graduates of colleges and theo- 


ae seminaries. 
Diploma Course prepares lay workers for salaried 
oositions in all kinds of Christian service in church, 
unday-school, mission and settlement work. 
rrespondence Courses for teacher training. 
trained workers greater than sup- 
ply. Address Dean E. H. KniGurt, Hartford, Conn. 


University method of specialization 
HARTFOR with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 





Graduate fellowships, both foreign 
and resident. Open to college gradu- § h 
ates of all denominations. “ithe EMIN RY 


Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


he 1 8 
The Schauffler Missionary Training School 
prepares young women to become home and city 
missionaries, pastors’ assistants and secretaries. Cor- 
respond with the Principal, Mrs. Mary Wooster 
Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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Mornings 
Serve with Berries 


In June—the strawberry month—try mixing 
these PRuffed. Grains with berries. ° 


These honeycombed grains taste like toasted 


nuts, and form: a delighséul. bend. 


cream you aaah year 





‘Other Gidimer Uses 


In the finest-testatirants Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice’are used 
to garnish ice cream. 


They are used like nut meats 
in frosting cake. 


They are ideal crisps for serv- 
ing in soup. 


Girls use them ih Candy mak- 
ing. .Boys eat them like peanuts 
when at play. 


From morhiigt till, tidnight— 
in a Gozéh whys—wU6érs find uses 
for Pulféd Wheat atid Puffed 
Ride, 


Shot From Guns 
Blasted by Steam Explosion 


These curious foods are due to 
a curious process. 


We select perfect grains, then 
seal them up in mammoth bronze- 
steel guns, 


The guns are revolved for sixty 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 
That's where the grains get the 
nut-like taste, 


The moisture in the grain turns 







Puffed Rice . . 


to steam in that heat, and creates 
a tremendous pressure. 


Then the guns are unsealed 
and the steam explodes. The 
millions of. granules are literally 
blasted to pieces. 


The grains are puffed to eight 
timés normal size.. Yet the coats 
are unbroken. The kernels are 
shaped as they grew. 


15c 


Except in Extreme West 





























. Evenings 
Serve With Milk 


These grains are crisper than crackers— 
four times as porous as~bread. 


Each grain consists of ‘a. myriad. cells, each 
bounded by ‘thisi, toasted’ walls.- 


. Airy, flaky,..whole-graiti: wafers— -wonderful al 
“ mérsels to serve in milk. , a 


wee Prof. Andersoii’s 


Delightful, Séfentific Foods 


One mustn't forget that Puffe® 
Wheat and Puffed Rice até mot 
mere cereal dainties. 

They have another advantage 
over all other cereals. They are 
fully twice as digestible as wheat 
or rice ever waS made before. 

The granules are blasted to 
pieces, so digestion can instantly 
act. It begins before the grains 
reach the stomach. 

That is why these foods are 


prescribed by physicians when 
the stomach can’t stand a tax. 

That’s why one may eat them 
at any hour—between meals or 
at bedtime—without ill result. 

That is why brain workers eat 
them for luncheons, 

Prof. Anderson invented this 
process to make whole graitis 
wholly digestible, as never was 
done before. Their deliciousness 
was merely an accident. 


1,000,000 Dishes Daily 


Among all the cereal foods 
ever invented nothing compares 
with Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. 

Never were cefeals so nut-like 
—never 80 melting, so. flaky, yet 
crisp. 

Countless u8rs know this. And 
they consumé a sffillion dishes 
daily 





Puffed Wheat 





The Quaker Oats > Gmapany 


Sole Makers — 








We invite yoti to join theti— 
now. on, the verge of sumer, 
For this is the acthe of hot weathér 
food 


Morning, noon and aight 
tween meals ahd bedtime—the 
folks in yout Home will wétit 
Puffed Wheat atid Rice. 

Tell your grocer to get sdine 


10c 


Except in Extreme West 


~_s. * 
i te i dtd 



























































